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PREFATORY NOTE. 


In the first place, we have endeavoured to make this little 
volume a handbook of practical utility to the student and 
amateur. 

Further than that, our object has been to show the present 
position of the game in the United States, and to record its 
recent rise into popularity in England. We are naturally firm 
believers in a brilliant future for baseball in London, and we 
trust that our account of its introduction into the Metropolis 
may not prove uninteresting. 

For valuable aid in our endeavours we are deeply indebted 
and desire to render our sincere thanks to Messrs. Albert 
G. Spalding, Henry Chadwick, Newton Crane, J.C. McWeeney, 
and Nelson P. Cooke, The Windsor Magazine, The Base 
Ball Guide and Official League Book (New York), Phila- 
delphia Sporting Life, New York Sun, New York Clipper, 
Toronto Globe, London American, and the Music Hall und 
Theatre Review. 


R. G. K. 
R. M, 
London Baseball Association, 


5, 6 & 7, Piccadilly Mansions, W 
March, 1896. 
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AUTHORISATION BY THE LONDON 
BASEBALL ASSOCIATION. 


London Baseball Association, 
- 5,6 & 7, Piccadilly Mansions, 
Piccadilly Circus, London, W., 
9th December, 1895. 


To Messrs, Gro. RouttepcGE & Sons, Ltd. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Council of the London Baseball Associa- 
tion have instructed me to write you that they have approved 
of the Baseball Manual written by Messrs. R. G. Knowles 
and Richard Morton, and hereby authorise its publication as 
their official handbook. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
Nexson P, Cooke, Secretary. 


BASEBALL. 


CHAPTERITI. 


In Praise of Bascball—Diagram of a Baseball Field —Key to 
Diagram—How to Lay out a Field—The Theory of the Game—The 
Ball—The Bat—Some Illustrated Points. 


IN PRAISE OF BASEBALL. 


BasEBALL is eminently a game to enchant those who play it. 
It is so quick, so full of life and incident, and offers so many 
opportunities for personal distinction and individual effort, 
as well in batting as in fielding, running, throwing and 
systematic activity, that the minds of the players are engrossed 
in it to the exclusion of all things outside the diamond. The 
player lives in a world limited to three bases, a home plate, 
and two foul lines, and, for a couple’ of hours or so, finds 
relief from business cares, and snatches a holiday for his 
brain, At the same time, he is participating in a grand 
exercise of muscle and wit, developing his ingenuity and his 
chest at one and the same moment. 

From the sportsman’s point of view, baseball should stand far 
ahead of most manly games. There are so many chances for 
him to shine. If, when batting the first time, he fails and is 
retired, he has no reason to be discouraged, for that is not his 
only opportunity. He keeps coming up again to bat in his 
regular turn until the whole nine innings are completed, and is 
furnished with every facility to retrieve his position, to redeem 
himself in his own eyes and those of his colleagues, and to 
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prove that he is capable of hitting the ball. A well-known 
cricketer, who has become very fond of baseball, remarked 
after his first game, ‘‘ Why,I have been in to bat nine times! ”’ 
This expression of astonishment merely serves to show the 
satisfaction a player naturally feels at the number of occasions 
provided for him in which he may do his best to distinguish 
himself. 

In the field, no man is idle, and each is an absolute 
necessity in his allotted place. They are severally required to 
be alert and continually on the move, and each one will find 
that he has to handle the ball pretty frequently in the course 
of the game. 

A further satisfaction is found in the fact that there is no 
such thing as a drawn game in baseball. If the nine innings 
of each side result in a tie, another innings cach is played, 
and the team scoring most runs in such innings is the winner. 
If, on account of rain, the game is called to a finish by the 
umpire before five innings have been played by each side, it 
has to be replayed before it can count for championship 
honours. It is never abandoned, If the gamc is called by 
the umpire after five innings and less than nine have been 
played by each side, the score is taken on the last equal 
innings played, and whichever team leads at that point is con- 
sidered to have won, and is accorded the game. 

People knowing nothing of baseball are apt to look down 
upon it as a scientific expansion of rounders. It undoubtedly 
is so, but the fact is no discredit. The game is full of 
science. The very handling of the ball, by all players in 
general and the pitcher in particular, is a thing to be 
marvelled at, and yet it is acquired with ease by dint of 
practice and nerve. The pitcher is trying everything he knows © 
to mislead the batsman, and the latter, on his side, is bent 
upon defeating those wiles and furthering the intcrests of his 
team, by hitting the ball so as to advance those base-runners 
who have been at the bat before him. If there is a runner on 
second base, the idea of the batsman is to bat the ball into 
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what is known as the right field, thus giving a fast runner on 
second base the opportunity of reaching home and completing 
arun. The batsman, by that hit, may drop the ball into the 
very territory that he has to make for, and may probably be 
retired, but that sacrifice hit of his has scored a run for his 
side, instead of merely giving him one base. On the other 
hand, the pitcher will be straining every nerve to deliver balls 
that cannot be batted in the direction desired by the batsman. 
It is a match between two level-headed athletes, each trying to 
defeat the aim of the other, and giving a perfect exhibition of 
science and skill. 

Base-running is equally a scientific matter. The stealing 
of bases and the sliding to them are always productive of 
exciting and spirited play, and base-runners who understand 
each other, and who work together carefully and with cor- 
sideration, combined with daring and agility, succeed in 
accomplishing their purpose where timid runners, with no 
thought for themselves and no heed paid to the coacher, will 
invariably fail. It is by no means a certainty that the daring 
runner will succeed, but the chances are in his favour, and, at 
the least he is liable to fluster and disconcert his opponents. 
On the other hand, the timid runner is practically doomed to 
failure, unless an accident gives him his base by a fluke. 

These are all points calculated to fascinate a player, and 
baseball is unique in possessing them. In the season of 
1895 there were numbers of requests from cricketers to be 
allowed to take part in the games played at the Crystal 
Palace. The large number whom it was absolutely impossible 
to accommodate at every game was proof positive of the hold 
obtained over a novice who has once tasted the sweets of 
play. 

In fact, the past season has been a momentous ove in 
the history of baseball in England. The recruits have mostly 
been cricketers, who, after expressing a wish to play the game, 
have tried it and continued playing it. The proficiency 
arrived at after a few games has been really astonishing, for 
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those who applied themselves to its study in the course 6 
a dozen games have emerged as experts, and have actually 
defeated older players who had known and practised the game 
for years. These examples prove that baseball, though 
scientific t> a high degree, is not a hard game nor a forbidding 
one. It is open to anybody to learn it and become speedily 
efficient, provided he is willing to concentrate all his energies 
on the task he undertakes. 

Close application and diligence are necessary. Everything 
comes to those who wait, says the proverb; but baseball belies 
the aphorism, for in that game the successful one is he that 
goes after what he wants, instead of waiting for it to come to 
him. ‘The searcher after knowledge is liable to seek and find. 
When a beginner finds himself put out, he must be sure to 
ascertain the why and the wherefore. Afterwards, he will 
remember that particular point, and never make a similar 
error. The spirit of enquiry is a good companion to 
experience, and the two combined stamp on the mind details 
which are intricate and points that might be perplexing. 


KEY TO DIAGRAM OF BASEBALL FIELD. 


Catcher. 
Pitcher, } The Battery. 


First Base. 
M. First Baseman. 
Second Base. 
- Second Baseman. 
Third Base. 
M. Third Baseman. 
Short Stop. 
Left Fielder. 
Centre Fielder. 
Right Fielder. 
Foul Line. 
Coacher’s Box. 
Batsman’s Box. [The batsman many stand 
at either side of the Home Plate. ] 
Pitcher’s Plate. 
Home Plate. 
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HOW TO LAY OUT A FIELD. 


It is not a difficult matter to lay out the field, unless one © 
should attempt to follow the directions given in the Playing 
Rules. Regarding these instructions, the Official League 
Book for 1895 has a very pertinent paragraph: ‘‘ The com- 


Diagram of a Baseball Field, Showing the Positions of the Players, 


mittee still retained that problem in mathematics contained in 
the first rule—a description of how to lay out a field—which 
would puzzle a Yale quarterback.” 

We resolved not to ask any reader to solve such an intricate 
problem, and present our own simple and effective method of 
laying out the diamond in accordance with the requirements of 
the game, . 
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Procure a heavy cord one hundred and eighty feet in length. 
Tie three knots in it, one at sixty feet five inches, one at 
ninety feet, and the other at one hundred and twenty-seven feet 
‘four inches, 

Then, at the outer point of the home plate, drive a peg in the 
ground, and attach the line to it. Extend the line straight out 
to the third knot, and at that limit mark the second base. 
The knot is the centre of the base. Care must be taken that 
the cord be kept taut, and absolutely straight from the peg at 
the home plate to the centre of the second base, for the first 
knot, at sixty feet five inches, must now be taken to indicate 
the centre of the pitcher’s plate. When this has been duly 
marked, have one end of the hundred and eighty feet line held 
at the centre of second base, and keep the other end secured 
at the home plate as before. Then take hold of the second 
knot, at ninety feet, which is, of course, in the exact centre of 
the cord, and walk out with it to the corner of the diamond 
which is to mark the first base. Keep walking until the line 
is taut on both sides, and, at that point, mark the first base. 
Repeat this in the opposite direction, and mark the third base. 
The diamond is then complete. 

Mr. R. G. Knowles always recommends the foregoing 
method, on account of its simplicity and adaptability to cir- 
cumstances. When he was a lad in America he always carried 
a ball of string with the requisite knots in it. Then, when he 
met other juveniles anxious to play ball, they would appropriate 
any field that seemed suitable for the game. The marking out 
of the field took very few moments, for, when the correct posi- 
tion of a base was found, it was simply marked with a jacket 
and a hat in the way that London children make a wicket for 
cricket. 

The charm of this arrangement lies in the fact that when the 
boys were chased off the field by the irate proprietor (and this 
usually happened, for they were totally unconcerned as to 
whose pasture or crops they trespassed on), they simply had to 
pick up their coats, get over the hedge, and bring out the ball 
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of string again in the next field which they decided would 
make a likely location. 


THE THEORY OF THE GAME. 

Eighteen players, nine on each side, are required to play 
the game of baseball. Their aims are very simple, for each 
contesting team is engaged in turn in sending as many of their 
men as they possibly can around the diamond formed by the 
bases. The complete circuit of the bases by a man scores a 
run for his side. 

The captain of the team on whose ground the match is to be 
played has the choice of first innings. If he cares to, he may 
send the opposing team in. When this order has been decided 
‘upon, one team takes the field, and the first man on the score 
card of the batting side steps up to the plate. The other men 
take their seats upon the players’ benches, ready to bat in 
proper order. When three men are out the positions are re- 
versed, the batting side taking tho field, and the fielders coming 
in to bat. The retiring of three men brings their innings to 
a close, and, when cach team has played nine innings, that side 
which has scored the greater number of runs wins the game. 

When the batsman hits the ball he must drop the bat and 
run to first base. If he can get there before the ball is in the 
hands of the fielder who stands there on guard he is safe. If 
he has hit the ball sufficiently hard, or skilfully planted it in a 
corner of the field whence it cannot be readily returned, he may 
be able to reach second base, or even third. His object is, of 
course, to reach the home plate, and so score a run for his side, 
but if he has been only able to get to one of the bases, he must 
remain there until he has an opportunity of running again 
towards homes when the succeeding batsman has hit the ball, 
or when he sees a chance of stealing a base. 


THE BALL. 
The ball must weigh not less than five, nor more than five and 
a quarter, ounces, avoirdupois, and must measure not less than 
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ninc, nor more than nine and a quarter, inches in circumfer- 
ence. Tho Spalding League Ball must always be used in 
matches played under League rules. It contains in the centre 
an ounce of rubber, which gives it peculiar buoyancy, spring, 
and quickness. Yarn is wrapped around this, and the whole is 
as solid as a cricket ball. . 


THE BAT. 

The bat is made of hard wood, and must be not more than 
forty-two inches long. A flat space was originally allowed on 
one side, but the bat must now be quite round, and not more 
than two and a half inches in diameter in any part of it. It 
is allowable to wind twine around the handle, or to apply some 
granulated substance for the purpose of getting a grip, but 
neither the twine nor composition must extend more than 
eighteen inches from the handle end. 


SOME ILLUSTRATED POINTS. 
. SLIDING TO A BASE. 

The figures in this illustration of a ‘position frequently 
seen in the course of play are the base-runner, the second 
baseman, and the umpire. The base-runner has tried to steal 
to second base, the ball was quickly thrown to the baseman 
by the catcher, and, to avoid being put out, the runner has 
thrown himself flat down and slid to the base, which he just 
touches with his extended right hand. The baseman is ap- 
pealing to the umpire for a decision, and the situation proves 
how necessary it 1s for that official to be quick, alert and . 
attentive to the play, for a wrong judgment on one point may 
affect the whole result and cause a deal of dissatisfaction in 
the game. 


THE BATSMAN, CATCHER AND UMPIRE. (Sce Frontispiece). 
The first-named is a left-handed hitter, and the catcher has 
drawn quite close up behind him, for there is a base-runner on 
first base, and he is desirous of intercepting him before he 
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can reach second. He is anxiously awaiting the ball to come 
into his hands, so that he can be prepared, if necessary, to 
throw it down to the second baseman and to bring off a play 
somewhat similar to the one just previously referred to. 


VERY NEAR IT! 
The base-runner had edged away from second base in the 
hopes of stealing 2 few feet on the way to third, but the pitcher, 
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who held the ball, has turned quickly to throw it to the second 
baseman. The latter has almost succeeded in retiring the 
runner, for that person only returned to his position in the nick 
of time. It is interesting as proving how wakeful and watchful 
every player has to be. 
THE PITCHER DELIVERING A BALL. 

The illustration of the pitcher in the act of delivering the 

ball is a portrait of the finest pitcher who has as yet appeared 
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in England. He won the championship for the Thespians, 
1894. W. H. Cornwell was born in San Francisco, and he was 
located in London for two years at King’s College, where he 
made a record in the sports, if nothing else. At Stamford 
Bridge Grounds, 1894, he won the high jump, the long jump, 
putting the shot, the 120 yard hurdles, and the 100 
yards, which he won in 10 3-fifths seconds. He also won 
the special prize for winning the largest: number of events. 
- Ruggles, the pitcher for the Fullers, was the star pitcher of 
1895, but he was closely followed by O’Connor, Achew, Stark- 
weather, Murphy and Post. 


THE PITCHER DELIVERING A BALL. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Pitcher—The Catcher—The Batsman—First Baseman—Second 
Baseman — Short Stop—Third Baseman — Left Fielder — Centre 
Fielder—Right Fielder—The Coachers—The Umpire. 


THE PITCHER. 


As the catcher is to the wicket-keeper in cricket so is the 
pitcher to the bowler, ‘‘ only more so,” as irresponsible folks 
say. His duties are more numerous. 

In the first place, and as a governing principle, the pitcher 
must act according to the guidance of the catcher, imparted to 
him by the medium of private signals mutually arranged. At 
each critical moment the catcher is ready to signal some movo 
to be made, and the promptest compliance is often the very 
essence of the matter. If the catcher notices an attempt to 
steal a base, he tells the pitcher where to throw the ball. <A 
weakness in a batsman is more readily seized upon by the man 
behind the bat, and he gives the cue for his comrade to act 
accordingly. 

The pitcher must be a good, fast, sure thrower, and must 
have thorough command of the ball at all times. He must 
never get muddled or mixed, and must keep his temper even 
whilst. his best pitches are being knocked all over the field. 
But when the ball is being batted hardest, and all his cunning 
seeins of no avail, he must take comfort and not be dis- 
couraged, His side are just as likely to do a deal of “ slogsing ” 
when they come in to bat. 

A great latitude is allowed the pitcher in the manner of 
delivering a ball, for there are no restrictions whatever as to 
the character of a “pitch.’’ He may pitch, throw, jerk, toss, 
swing, hurl, or bowl the ball in, but it must pass over the 
home plate, and must not be higher in the air than the bats- 
man’s shoulder, nor lower than his knee. But he must not 
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stop in the act of delivery. Ifhe once ‘‘ gets a move on him” 
to pitch the ball, he must go through with it. Any attempt 
to balk the batsman by a feint at delivery entitles the batsman 
and all basemen to a base apiece; and he must show the 
ball to the batsman before pitching. The action generally in 
vogue is to stand with the right foot on the line at the back 
of his box, hold the ball in the right hand exposed to the 
batsman, cover it with the left, bring the arm back for the 
pitch, and then deliver the ball. No run is allowed, and the 
only step that the pitcher can take is with the left foot with 
the swing of the body in the act of delivery. Of course, if the 
pitcher is left-handed, these directions would apply to the 
right foot. 

Only constant practice can thoroughly teach a pitcher his 
duties. He has to be so wary, and yet so sure, that experi- 
ence is an absolute necessity. The beginner cannot study too 
much, and cannot try too hard. The first thing he should 
learn to master is the correct altitude at which the ball is to 
pass over the plate. He must be content with straight 
ordinary balls at first. The artfulness, which is the secret of 
the pitcher's success, will be acquired naturally and in good | 
order. Practised pitchers attain extraordinary results in the 
way of curving the ball. These curves all depend on the way 
the ball is held, which fingers clasp it, and where those fingers 
touch it. Here comes in the utility of the instruction to cover 
the ball with the left hand after showing it to the batsman. 
If the pitcher kept the arrangement of his fingers in full view 
before delivering the ball, a clever batsman could judge the 
style of ball he was going to pitch. A cricketer lays great 
stress upon the “ break” that a bowler puts upon a ball. 
In that case, the ground is an invaluable and indispensable 
factor in the break. But, when that self-same break is 
achieved in mid air by an expert pitcher, the appreciation is 
changed to wonderment. And yet such a curve is by no 
means difficult of attainment. Practice will make perfect: a 
level-headed and capable amateur, 
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Another feature to be acquired is the ability to pitch a fast 
ball and a slow one with exactly the same motion in delivery. 
The pitcher must first find out what motion is easiest and 
necessary to his ordinary delivery, and must then practise his 
curves and variations of speed without deviating in the least 
from that movement. His whole aim is to elude the vigilant 
eye of the batsman, and to cause him to strike at balls he 
should leave severely alone, or to ignore those at which he is 
in duty bound to strike. 


THE CATCHER. 

The post of catcher is an easy one when there are no men 
on bases, and until the umpire has called three balls or two 
strikes. All that he then has to do is to stand well back 
behind the batsman, field the balls that are pitched and return 
them to the pitcher. It looks a very easy billet, and it is, 
so far. 

But when there are men on bases, and when the umpire has 
called three balls or two strikes, the complexion of things alters 
altogether. The catcher then has to be the very smartest 
of wicket-keepers, to use a term that is somewhat analogous. 
He is required, at this point, to come close up behind the 
batsman and be prepared for anything. If the batsman 
misses third strike, or if a fourth ball is called, the batsman is 
entitled to run for his first base, unless the catcher succeeds 
in securing the ball pitched before it touches the ground. To 
achieve this, he cannot be too close to the batsman, and a 
baseball club is a dangerous instrument when swung ii the 
hands of a vigorous batter. The catcher must dodge the 
club, however, and secure the ball directly it has passed over 
the home plate. The batsman will have already started to 
run for his first base, and if the catcher fails to hold the third 
strike, he, with unerring aim, must throw the ball swiftly 
down to the first baseman, so that the batsman may be put 
out. 

. As a matter of fact, his position is a much more difficult 
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one than that of wicket-keeper. More action is necessary, 
besides quicker thought. Some pitchers’ deliveries come at a 
lightning pace, and a ball that is meant to deceive a batsman 
might also deceive the catcher, unless the latter is prepared 
for all eventualities. He must be able to arrest and handle 
any wild throw to the home plate made by an excitable fielder, 
and must be as proficient in making running catches as in 
bringing off standing ones. He must have a ready eye for 
weak points in the batsman, and he must have a private code 
of signals to the pitcher by which he can direct the kind of 
ball that the latter should deliver. This code of signals must 
also include directions for the pitcher to throw the ball to a 
certain base where an unwary base-runner may be preparing 
for, or commencing, a run, and so have allowed himself to 
stray from the base. 

And he must have an eye to all the bases that are occupied, 
and, besides being a swift thrower, should be an accurate one,, 
able to judge the distances to the various bases, and to throw 
the ball in quickly and surely enough to cut off the base- 
runner. | 

THE BATSMAN. 

To become a good batsman, a player requires nerve and 
decision, and the capacity for exercising those qualities in 
conjunction with a sure eye. His judgment when to strike 
and how to strike must be kept in training, and he must be 
able to depend upon the sureness of his eye, for if he loses 
sight of the ball for an instant, he will appreciate the diffi- 
culty of finding it again. 

The heavy batsman, equivalent to the ‘ slogger”’’ in 
cricket, who hits hard all the time and exercises no judgment 
as to the direction in which he is sending the ball, is not as 
useful to his team as the batsman who can be depended upon 
to be steady and safe at a critical moment. 

Self-sacrifice is occasionally required of a batsman, for his 
aim should always be to advance the base-runners—even at 
his own expense. For instance, we will presume that a close 
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game is in progress, and that there is a runner on second 
base. If the man at the bat drives a ball along the ground 
towards short stop, he may, in all probability, safely reach 
first base. But the man on second base is held there by the 
hit, for it would not be safe for him to leave his base, the 
ball being in a part of the field close to where he is, and also 
close to the next point that he is eager to reach. 

But, if the batsman hits a ball over in the direction of first 
base, that batsman will, in all probability, be put out. But, 
and here is the essence of this example, the man on second 
base will unfailingly reach his third, and, it is on the cards, 
may perhaps cross the home plate as well, if he is a fast 
runner. And so a run would be scored. 

Finally, the batsman should be careful, cool and collected. 
He must take his time, keep his head, and never get nervous, 
and he must not be always trying to drive the ball out of the 
ground. The knowledge of how to do that only comes with 
hard practice and the ability to utilise one’s strength in the 
proper direction. 


FIRST BASEMAN. 


The first baseman occupies an important position in the 
in-field. The man chosen for it should be a tall man, with a 
long reach. Long arms and long legs are indispensable, for 
he has to stop all sorts of throws, straight or wild. He must 
be able to catch safely and surely every ball, whether it comes 
high, low, or at either side of him, and must get his foot on 
the base before the base-runner succeeds in reaching it. A 
ball thrown wildly towards him may appear out of reach and 
impossible for him to handle, but he must manage it all the 
same. On no account must any throw be allowed to pass. 
him. He must do wonders, catch it, and plant his foot upon 
the base in the quickest of quick times. | | 

If he should allow a throw to pass him, the consequences 
might be fatal to his side, as it would certainly enable all the 
base-runners to score a base or two towards home. So the 
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first baseman must catch every ball, and be afraid of none. 
The ball may look dangerous, but he must run risks and take 
it. No man knows what he can do until he tries. 

Besides catching, he must practise throwing. He must be 
able to throw straight, and to make the ball travel at top- 
speed. And if he has the ball in his hand, and the base- 
runners are running, he must be able at one instant to know 
whether his own base is safe and which other one is in danger. 
And, where the danger lies, there must he throw the ball, 
swiftly, surely, and without hesitation. 

What he has to do is to think and act simultancously. 


SECOND EPASEMAN. 

The second baseman holds the key of the situation. His is 
one of the principal stations, for he is in the centre of the 
field. He must be a good fielder, and well up to his work, 
quick and reliable. The catcher depends a great deal upon 
him, and throws more often to second base than elsewhere on 
the field. He must be quick to recognise the fact that he is 
frequently the catcher’s target, and must never be aimed at in 
vain, for many a ball will come speeding swiftly towards him 
when that responsible player wishes to intercept a base-runner 
who may have been successful in getting safely to the first 
base. 

Besides keeping a watchful and wary eye upon the catcher, 
he must be on the qui vive for balls hit along the ground, A 
ground ball, hit hard, is a ticklish customer to handle, and a 
baseball is inclined to be very erratic and deceiving in its 
course, The second baseman must be smart enough to field 
it cleanly and unfailingly, and quick to throw it to first or 
third base, whichever may be in danger, It will be recognised 
that stopping the ball is not the only necessary accomplish- 
ment. He must field it quickly, take in the situation at a 
glance, and be able to throw surely and effectively the very 
moment that the ball is in his hands. Coolness will be 
required to achieve this, and second base needs a guardian 
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with judgment and readiness enough to make him equal to any 
emergency that may arise calling for prompt action. 


SHORT STOP. 

The player who fields at short stop will be wise to apply to 
himself most of the advice tendered to first and second 
basemen, Generally speaking, his duties are similar, and the 
work required from him is of the same character. But, in 
addition, he must specially concentrate himself in the direction 
of throwing, for he will be expected to throw very swiftly and 
unerringly. A very great deal will frequently depend upon 
the speed he manages to put on the ball to get it to first base 
in advance of a batsman who is a fast runner. 

He must also be prepared to render quick and efficient 
aid to the second and third bases and to the out-field. He 
ought to be ready to help everybody near him, and for this 
purpose a smart, alert, and, above all, watchful player is a 
desirable acquisition. 


THIRD BASEMAN. | 

Quite as important a fielder as either of the three last 
mentioned is the third baseman. His duties are similar in 
many respects, for he, too, must be a good catcher, thrower 
and fielder of ground balls. He must bear in mind that he 
can never be sure when the ball is coming his way, for the 
catcher and pitcher have no time to give warning before 
throwing in to catch a runner off his base, or to be before- 
hand with one who has started a run towards a base. 

The third baseman, with his colleagues at first and second 
bases and short stop constitute what is commonly called the 
in-field. They should, in all instances, study to work together 
in complete harmony—a harmony that cannot be disturbed, 
and a tranquil dependence on one another that cannot be 
ruffed or misplaced. By means of this thorough under- 
standing one with another, many a brilliant play is 
accomplished, and many a smart coup brought off. Each 
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should, at all times, be eager and anxious to assist the others, 
for at the same time he will be helping himself, and helping 
his team to win. This concerted action of the in-field has 
pulled out of the fire many a game which appeared to be all 
over except the cheering, and a victory has been accomplished 
instead of a defeat sustained. 


LEFT FIELDER. 

To revert to the three men constituting the out-field. These 
are, the left-fielder, centre-fielder, and right-fielder. 

_ The left-fielder must be a good runner, and one nof easily 
tired. Above all, he must not be lazy or careless, for it 
might prove dangerous should he relax his attention or go to 
sleep.. He muat be a sure catcher, and equally familiar with 
a fly ball and a grounder. He must be a fearless fielder in 
both cases, and it would never do for him to be shy of a ball 
that seems to be too hot. If it is a fly-ball, he has got to catch 
it. If it is a grounder, he must stop its progress. 

He must have great reliance upon his own judgment, for, as 
a rule, he will not have time to consider that of anybody else. 
The moment the ball leaves the bat he must be capable ot 
judging the direction in which it will travel. If, by the stroke, 
he judges that the ball is coming in his direction, he must start 
to meet if and not wait for it to reach him. An error of 
judgment may mean the running of several bases, for if he 
miscalculates the way the ball is coming, he may not be able to 
retrieve his position or to save the ball from going to the 
boundary, All the while he must be up and doing, and great 
results often depend upon his speed and decision. 


CENTRE FIELDER. 
The centre fielder requires similar qualifications to the left 
fielder, and should be equally skilful, ready and alert. 
In addition he must be ever prepared to back up the second 
baseman, for that is usually the pivot on which the game turns. 
He must have a quick eye and hand to deal with any wild 
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throws that may come in his direction, or even a little way out 
of it. He must make an attempt to reach and grapple with 
them, even if it seems impossible. He must be a fast runner, 
and able to scoop up a ball and throw it in to the proper base 
with practically the same movement. 

_ Like all men in responsible positions (and there are respon- 
sibilities attached to every player in a baseball field) he must 
have the happy and useful knack of thinking for himself; and 
he must work out in his own head ideas for tricky and smart 
play in conjunction with the second baseman. 


RIGHT FIELDER. 

' This player shares with the others the distinction of being 
absolutely essential and indispensable. He should be just as 
speedy, sure and wakeful as his companions in the out-field. 
The advice tendered to them may, with advantage, be 
assimilated by him, for, as a rule, it applies all round. And 
there are other points in common which should be well 
weighed and digested. 

An out-fielder must return the ball to the in-field at the 
very earliest possible moment. When he grasps it he must 
recognise the fact that it would be criminal negligence to hold 
it. It must be returned instanter to the base which seems in 
most immediate danger, or where a smart piece of play may 
be brought off. If there is any doubt in the fielder’s mind, it 
is generally a safe rule to return the ball to the pitcher, for it 
is usually safer there than anywhere else when men are on 
bases. Any false move, or a ball thrown to a wrong base, 
might have the effect of allowing a run to be scored, and, as 
there are so many games won by one run, it is the duty of 
each man in the fielding team to stop that run being obtained. 


THE COACHERS. 


These players occupy positions in the coachers’ boxes near 
first and third bases. They are members of the side at bat, 
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and their object is to assist and direct the base-runners by 
keeping them informed as to the part of the field where the 
ball is, who is handling it, and what to expect. Further, the 
coacher gives instructions when to run, when to slide, steal a 
run, and, equally important, when to return to the base after 
an attempt to get away. The idea is that the base-runner 
shall have the advantage of having the opinion of somebody 
else as well as his own, and he is able to concentrate all his 
powers upon the quick sprint he is to undertake, fully assured 
that his interests are being looked after by a competent and 
wary friend. : 

The base-runner must be ready to start on the moment, and 
to go instantly at the word of command. The coacher will see 
that he has as much start on the pitcher as can possibly be 
obtained without undue danger, and will often order him to run 
before the ball has left the pitcher’s hand. But if the instruc- 
tions of the coacher are promptly and obediently followed, in 
nine cases out of ten the runner will find himself successful in 
reaching his next position. 

It is imperative to lay stress upon the fact that the coacher 
has to think for the base-runner. He controls his leaving the 
base, but must be careful, if there is not a clear road, that he 
does not get so far away as to prevent him getting back again, 
if the need should arise. He must appreciate how fast the 
ball can travel, and must measure distances and calculate speed 
at a glance. 

He must have a code of voice inflections known to the 
runner. He may cry ‘‘Go!” half-a-dozen times, but the 
runner will not go because the injunction was not delivered in 
the right tone. All this by-play serves to worry the fielders. But 
when ‘‘ Go!’’ comes in the stipulated tones the base-runner 
must go, and that at once. 

The coacher must also judge whether it is safe to keep run- 
ning, or whether it would be best to slide in to the base. Slid- 
ing is necessary In some cases where a ball has been swiftly 
thrown in to the baseman, who handles it promptly and would 
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seem able to use it in time to retire the runner. But if the 
latter should quickly throw himself flat upon the ground and 
slide in until he touches the base with his hand or foot, he will 
probably be safe. He will gain a second or so on the base- 
man, who, after handling the ball, has to stoop down to reach 
the level of the runner beneath him. In the extra moment of 
time thus consumed the slider will probably be able to get his 
hand or foot upon the base. 

It might be imagined that the players of most experience 
would be the best coachers, but this is not necessarily so. 
There are players not altogether brilliant, and whose experience 
has been limited, who are yet blessed with qualifications that 
go to make the good coacher. The man who evinces a quick 
grasp and comprehension of the points of play, and who is also 
gifted with the capacity of being witty, is a very desirable 
person for the post. He should cultivate the interpolation of 
little remarks out of the ordinary rut, suiting the occasion by 
being as humorous as possible on the spur of the moment, for 
this often causes players on the opposing side to smile and 
allow their attention to wander for a moment. In that instant 
perhaps, the ball is muffed or missed, and the mischief is 
done. 

Of course the coacher must not use offensive language, nor 
must he speak to anyone except the base-runner. But, 
although all remarks must be directed to that individual, the 
coacher is very frequently able to address other people through 
him, When this feature of the coacher’s skill is properly 
understood and applied, his remarks frequently furnish keen 
amusement to the spectators, and add life and zest to the 
game. Abuse of the privilege would, of course, develop into a 
gigantic nuisance, but it is easy to make good use of the 
opportunity afforded to good tempered humourists, and to cul- 
tivate a feature which may be entertaining, distinctly useful, 
and a salient part of the game, 
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THE UMPIRE. 


The post of umpire is one of great responsibility. Itis on 
him that the whole conduct of the game depends, from the 
call of “Play’’ to the call of ‘‘ Time.” He is absolute 
master of the situation, and must decide every point from the 
exercise of his own observation. The umpire is he who must 
be obeyed. Nobody is entitled to question his decisions 
except the captains of the opposing teams, and if either of 
them “ protest too much,” the umpire may inflict fines. No 
other player must accost him regarding the play, and they 
must accept his every fiat as the absolute word of law. If 
anybody has to speak to him in the ordinary way, he must be 
addressed as ‘‘ Mr. Umpire.” And his domain extends out- 
side the field, for if a spectator should challenge any decision 
which he has given, or make rude remarks respecting it, he is 
entitled to have that spectator turned out of the grounds, His 
sway is masterful and all-embracing, and he has only his own 
eyesight and knowledge to depend on, for he is debarred from 
taking the opinion of anybody, unless it be that of a captain 
of one of the teams who may respectfully venture to point out 
some particular that he fancies may have escaped the umpire’s 
observation. 

It will be readily recognised, therefore, that the umpire 
should be a man of experience, of wide acquaintance with 
and complete knowledge of the rules, quick-witted, masterful, 
quick-sighted, quick to come to a decision and to abide by it, 
possessing the respect and confidence of the players, and, 
withal, of a swect and equable temper and disposition. In 
fact, he ought to be an Admirable Crichton. If it is impossible 
to find one, the ‘‘ next best ” will answer all purposes. 

The simplest duty of the umpire is to count and call every 
‘ball’? and every ‘‘strike.’”” He must stand behind the 
catcher, in such a position that he will be able to see that 
every ‘‘strike” is delivered at the proper altitude and that 
it passes across the plate. He must be able to instantly call 
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out the character of each ball pitched, and to count ‘one 
strike,” ‘ two balls” (as the case may be), whenever the ball 
has not been hit by the batsman. It may seem a very simple 
matter to decide between a “ball” and ao ‘‘strike,” but tog 
much care cannot be given to this item, for a mistake in the 
description might be very unfair to a pitcher who is straining 
every nerve to do the right thing. 

The umpire is also the judge of whether a hit is fair or 
foul. As the batsman hits the ball, the umpire should step 
towards the home plate, focus the foul line and the flag at its 
extremity, and watch the fall of the ball. If the ball falls 
exactly on the foul line, it is a fair hit, unless it rolls into foul 
territory. If it is caught by a fielder standing on the foul line, 
although the hand in which it is caught may be outside the 
line, it is a fair hit. It is necessary to be sure on these 
points, if only for the sake of deciding as to the rights of a 
base-runner. 

He has to ‘‘keep the pot a-boiling.” He directs all the 
play and all the players. Directly the third man is out, Mr. 
Umpire must call upon the side which has been at bat to 
immediately take the field, and must see that the batsman 
whose turn it is to bat shall be ready directly the fielders are 
in position. He must allow of no delay or cessation of: play, 
except in cases of accident, injury or rain. If rain comes on, 
the umpire must take his cue from the spectators. If they 
retire to shelter and cannot stand the rain, the umpire should 
call ‘‘ time” to the contesting nines. If the rain falls for 
thirty minutes, he is to terminate the game. If it is over 
within that time, he is to call “ play” and the game must 
proceed. But he must never stop a game in this manner 
until the ball is in the hands of the pitcher. 

In cases of complicated play at any of the bases, the 
umpire should be prepared to run down to the scene of action, 
so as to be on the spot in the event of a close decision being 
required. If Mr. Umpire himself is in doubt at any time 
as to whether a man did or did not reach and touch base 
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before a fielder secured the ball there, it is always safest and 
best to give the benefit of it to the base-runner, as the rules 
declare that the ball must be held by the fielder before the 
runner touches the base. If the umpire is dubious at any 
time, it is best to assume that the ball and the runner arrived 
simultaneously ; and in that case the man is not out. 

As arule, only one umpire is required. In isolated cases, 
@ second umpire’s services are requisitioned, and, when this is 
done, the second umpire’s post shall be at the bases, ready to 
run from one to the other, to note the incidents of play. 


are 


CHAPTER III. 
The Rules—A Simplified Code. 


THE RULES. 


Tue rules of baseball, as adopted by the National League and 
American Association of Professional Baseball Clubs, and as 
recognised by the London Baseball Association, form a mass 
of printed ‘matter that looks distinctly forbidding to the en- 
quiring amateur. They are so complex and varied, so intricate 
and mazy, and so full of technical terms and puzzling abbrevia- 
tions, that he would be entitled to forgiveness if he felt 
inclined to shun them and their purport and abjure all idea of 
the game. 

These rules have grown bit by bit since the invention of 
the game. A clause has been added here, and an addition 
has been tacked on there, until the process of patching has 
engendered an overwhelming growth. There have been good 
reasons in every case to dictate the new rule, or to account 
for an addition or exception to an old one, and a long series 
of games would probably call most of them into exercise. 
The game is so varying in its phases, that complications are 
most frequent and unexpected, and it is well to have this all- 
embracing code of rules to appeal to. But, to the beginner, 
they are practically useless, and are certainly cumbersome. __ 

We have endeavoured, therefore, to formulate a simple 
scheme of the rules, which we hope will be found to answer all 
purposes and requirements in the hands of an ordinary player. 
We have tried to discard complexities, while endeavouring to 
retain all salient features and all points of which it is abso- 
lutely necessary to be cognizant. It is unnecessary, perhaps, 
to say that our simplified code is not intended to supersede 
the recognised Playing Rules. Those Playing Rules will be 
found necessary as the player becomes more advanced in the 
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game, and then their Blue Book character will be appre- 
ciated. For that reason they are included in the present 
volume. 

But, for the time being, and to meet the requirements of 
those beginners and amateurs for whom this little volume is 
intended, we will confine ourselves to the following system of 
rules as simplified and ‘‘ boiled down” into a shape and 
diction easier and more comprehensible to the many. 


A SIMPLIFIED CODE. 

1. Each side consists of nine players. 

2. An innings is complete when three men on the batting 
side are out, Three men being out constitutes an innings. 

3. A game consists of nine innings played by each side. 

4, The players go to the bat in regular order: the first man, 
on the list of his side being the first man to bat in the first 
innings, Afterwards the first batsman in an innings js the 
one next on the list to the third batsman out in the previous 
innings. But, if a base-runner is the third man retired, and 
this occurs while a man is at bat, such batsman shall bat first 
in the succeeding innings. 

5. The batsman must not step out of his position, known 
as the batsman’s box, and must strike at every ball delivered 
by the pitcher that crosses the plate between the knee and the 
shoulder. 

6. If the batsman fails to strike at a good ball so delivered,, 
the umpire must call ‘‘ One strike.” 

7. If the batsman strikes at any ball, whether it be a good. 
or bad one, and fails to hit it, the umpire must call ‘‘ One 
strike.” 

8. When the umpirehas called ‘‘ Threestrikes,” the batsman. 
is out, providing the ball constituting the third strike be 
caught by the catcher before it touches the ground. If the, 
_eatcher fails to hold the ball, the batsman has an opportunity. 
of reaching first base, but the catcher may recover the ball. 
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and intercept the base-runner by throwing it to first base. If 
the ball reaches the base before the runner, he is out. 

9. If the pitcher delivers a ball which does not pass across 
the plate between the batsman’s knee and shoulder, the umpire 
must call ‘‘ One ball.” 

10. If the umpire calls four balls, the batsman is entitled 
to his first base. | 

11. If the batsman hits the ball so that it falls outside the 
foul lines, it is a foul hit, and does not count, provided that 
if a fielder catches it before it touches the ground, the batsman 
is out. 

12. If the batsman hits the ball so that it falls inside the 
foul lines, it is a fair hit. Any ball hit to ground inside the 
foul lines is a fair hit, unless it should roll outside the foul 
lines before reaching first or third base, as the case may be. 
Any ball hit to ground outside the foul lines and which rolls 
inside the foul lines before reaching first or third base, as the 
case may be, is a fair hit. 

(13. The batsman becomes a base-runner immediately he 
has made a fair hit; immediately after four balls have been 
called by the umpire; immediately after three strikes have been 
called by the umpire, provided that the catcher has not held 
the ball at third strike, as provided in Rule 8; if any part of 
his person be hit by a ball delivered by the pitcher, unless the 
hit be upon the forearm; and immediately after the pitcher 
has illegally delivered a ball. | 

The batsman is out :— 

14. If he fails to take his position at the bat in his order 
of batting. 

15. If he fails to take such position within one minute after 
the umpire has called for the batsman. 

16. If he makes a foul strike. To make a foul strike is to 
hit the ball when not standing in the batsman’s box, as pro- 
vided in Rule 5. 

17. If he attempts to hinder the catcher from fielding or 
throwing the ball. 
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18. If, while the first base be occupied by a base-runner, 
three strikes be called on him by the umpire, except when two 
men are already out. 

19. If, while attempting a third strike, the ball touches any 
part of his person. 

20. If, after two strikes have been called, the batsman 
obviously attempts to make a foul strike. 

21. If the ball struck by him, whether in a fair or foul hit, 
be caught before touching the ground. 

22. If the catcher catches the ball at third strike before it 
touches the ground. 

23. If, after he has made a fair hit, or after the third strike 
(provided in the latter case that the catcher has not caught the 
ball before it touches the ground), he is touched by the ball 
in the hands of a fielder before he has reached the first 
base. 

24. If, after he has made a fair hit, or after the third strike, 
as mentioned in the preceding rule, the ball is securely held 
by a fielder who is touching the first base with any part of his 
person. 

25. If, in running the last half of the distance from home 
plate to first base, he runs outside the three-foot line, unless 
to avoid a fielder attempting to field the ball. 

The batsman is entitled, without being put out, to a base :— 

26. When the umpire has called four balls. 

27. If the umpire has awarded a base to a succeeding bats- 
man, and the base-runner is thereby forced to vacate the base 
held by him. 

28. If the umpire calls a balk. 

29. If the ball, delivered by the pitcher, passes the catcher 
and touches the umpire or any fence or building within ninety 
feet of the home plate. 

30. If, upon a fair hit, the ball strikes the person of the 
umpire standing upon fair ground. 

31. If the fielder stops or catches a batted ball with his hat 
or any part of his dress. 
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The base-runner must return to his base, and is entitled to 
do so without being put out :— 

32. If the umpire declares a foul hit. 

33. If the umpire declares a foul strike, 

34. If the umpire declares a dead ball. 

The base-runner is out :— 

35. If, in running from first to second base, from second to 
third base, or from third base to home plate, he runs more than 
three feet from a direct line between such bases, to avoid being 
touched by the ball in the hands of a fielder. 

36. If he in any way obstructs a fielder attempting to field 
the ball, or intentionally interferes with a thrown ball. 

37. If, while the ball is in play, he is touched with the ball 
in the hands of a fielder, unless some part of his person is 
touching a base he is entitled to occupy. The ball must be 
held by the fielder while touching him. In running to first 
base, he may overrun the base, and will be allowed to return 
to it without being put out for being off his base. Provided 
ho must return at once and retouch the base, and afterwards 
he may be put out as at any other base. And if, after over- 
running first base, he should attempt to run to second base 
or should turn to the left as though about to do so, he may be 
put out. To return to and retouch an overrun base, the runner 
must turn to the right. 

38. If he should start to run on a fly ball and he is touched 
with the ball after it is caught before he has returned to his 
base. The base-runner must not run on a fly ball until it 
has been momentarily held by a fielder. A fly ball is a ball 
caught either in fair or foul territory before it touches the ground. 

39. If he is put out when forced to vacate his base under 
the following circumstances: when the batsman becomes a 
base-runner, the players occupying the bases in advance of 
him must vacate those bases in favonr of the batsman or 
succeeding base-runner, and cannot return to such bases 
unless the batsman is put out at first base. Then they have 
the privilege of returning to thcir bases. 


- 
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40. If he is hit by a, batted ball before it touches a fielder. 

41. If, when running bases or returning to a base, he fails 
to touch each intervening base. 

42. If, when the umpire calls “ play” after any suspension 
of a game, he fails to return to and retouch the base he 
occupied when ‘time ’’ was called. 

, 43, A run,is scored by a bage-runner rauping one e hundred 
and twenty yards and touching first base, second base, third 
base and home plate i in succession. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SCORING. 
BasEBALL possesses unique methods of scoring, which 
might with advantage be followed in other lines of sport, In 
cricket, for instance, the man who misses a catch does not 
suffer by having his mistake chronicled on.the score sheet.and 


ScorE—Boston Amatenrs v. London Consolidated, Crystal Palace, 
a? -  , September 3, 1895. 
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entered into the tables of the county record. The player who, 
by a wild throw, prevents a man from being run out, suffers 
nothing but a probable jeer from the crowd. After that his 
error is forgotten. The argument applics equally in the 
opposite direction. A cricketer in the field who smartly fields 
a batted ball and returns it sharply to the wicket-keeper, who 
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snaps it up and stumps the batsman, has no share of the 
credit in the analysis or summary of play. The item simply 
reads ‘‘ run out,” and the quick play of the fielder is quietly 
ignored. There appears to be a little unfairness about such 
points as these which a small amount of thought and care 
would easily rectify. Why should not a leaf be taken from 
tho book of the baseballer, and every item of play recorded 


ScorE—Boston Amateurs v. London Consolidated, Crystal Palace, - 
September 8, 1895. 
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and tabulated, be it good or bad | ? It could only lead to 
more effort in ‘the field, a greater amount of energy and care- 
fulness, and a consequent improvement in form, for the 
cricketer would study his average in the field as well as his 
figures as batsman or bowler. 

A consideration of the accompanying examples of scoring in 
baseball may aid in bringing home to a cricketer more forcibly 
the points advanced. In baseball every item of his play is 
checked against the player’s name, whether pro or con. At 
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the finish of the game, the different runs, errors, assists, 
bases, stolen bases, &c., are summarised, and the whole form 
of a ball player is immediately recognisable. The complete 
score on preceding pages is that of a game between the Boston 
Amateurs and the London Consolidated, played at the Crystal 
Palace on September 3rd, 1895. 

The figures after each player’s name in the column headed 
‘* Pos.”” indicate the position of each player when fielding. 
Number 1 is the pitcher ; 2, Catcher; 3, First Baseman; 4, 
Second Baseman; 5, Short Stop; 6, Third Baseman ; 7, Left 
Fielder ; 8, Centre Fielder; 9, Right Fielder. Each of the 
nine innings played is chronicled in the columns marked 
with the respective numbers from one to nine. Opposite 
each player’s name, in each column, is a square divided into 
five parts, four corner partitions, and a centre space. The 
corner partitions represent the three bases and the plate. 
The centre space is to record a run when made. Here is a 
square by way of illustration :— 


In scoring, it is necessary to record in division (1) how the 
base-runner reached first base; in division (2) how he reached 
second base, and similarly until the runner has reached the 
_ plate and completed a run, when the fact is notified by putting 
a cross in the centre compartment marked A. 

If, however, the runner is put out, the manner of his going 
must be represented. This is managed by a kind of short- 
hand, simple but effective. A point (-) represents a base hit. 
If a two base hit, three base hit, or four base hit (or home 


D 
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run), is to be recorded, two, three or four such points are 
used. When, however, the hit only succeeds in getting the 
runner to first base (or second or third, as the case may be), 
his manner of reaching his succeeding base is not recorded by 
points, but must be described by the following symbols, A 
safe run is marked with a cross, X. A stolen base is 
chronicled by the letter, S. HH, in the first compartment, 
means that the man credited with it obtained first base, 
because he was hit by a pitched ball. B., stands for a base 
on balls, in a case where four balls have been called against 
the pitcher. W.P., represent a wild pitch; W. T., wild 
throw; P., passed ball; F.F., foul fly; F. T., foul tip; 


and T. I., throw in. 
: = 


By way of example :— 

The record here states that Saxby scored a run in the fol- 
lowing manner: He reached first base by hitting a ball into 
such a position in the field that it could not reach, nor be sent 
to, the first baseman before he himself touched the base. He 
stole the second base, went to third on a wild throw by a fielder, 
and arrived safely home because a pitched ball passed the 
catcher. 

Another illustration :— 


SaxBY— 


Hunter— 
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The reading here says that Hunter went to first base because 
he was hit by a pitched ball. He obtained second base on a 
fair hit by the batsman who followed him, Third base was 
stolen, and he reached the plate through the pitcher delivering 
a wild pitch, that is, a ball that it was impossible for the 
catcher to stop. | 

The errors in fielding are chronicled in an equally effective 
manner, and the assistance rendered by a fielder is not neg- 
lected. A glance at the score sheet of the Boston v. London 
Consolidated game, shows that every man on the field is repre- 
sented bya number. Therefore, if the scorer desired to record 
that La Martine was put out by short-stop fielding the ball and 
throwing it to first base so that the first baseman held it before 
La Martine touched the base, he would do so in this fashion :— 


La MartTiInE— 


This shows that short-stop (5) sent the ball to first baseman 
(3), and that La Martine was the first man out in the innings, 
for the figure (1) underneath signifies that fact. Supposing, 
however, that short stop had fumbled the ball and allowed La 
Martine to reach the base in time, an error would have been 
recorded against short stop in the following manner :— 


ah 
na 


It is hoped that these little intricacies of the score will be 
more completely explained by an account of the match exam- 


La Martins — 
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pled on the score sheets of the Boston x. London Consolidated 
game. 
The Bostons, who were first to bat, sent Harlow to open the | 


venture, which he did by obtaining a home run. Lawson, who _ 


followed him, attained first base by a safe hit, z.e., no fielder _ 
could handle the ball in time to prevent him completing the 
first quarter of his journey. W. P., in the second division, 
tells us that he was enabled to advance a stage through a ball 
being wildly pitched, and the initials tell against Post, the 
London pitcher, who is No. 1 in the fielding position. 
Lawson arrives at third base on the safe hit made by Clark, 
reaches home on the safe hit made by Maynard, and the second © 
run is duly scored. Then, although Clark was the succeeding 


batsman, the figures aa prove that he was the second man 


retired, and the player batting after him, Neale, was first out. 
Clark, it appears, reached first base on his merits, but Neale, 
following him, put a ball into safe hands of Hunter, and 


this is chronicled by the score —_; the 3 representing Hunter, 


and the 1 meaning “first man ate When Clark saw Neale 
hit the ball, he started to run for second base, but Neale being 
caught, the rules obliged Clark to return and touch his base. 
Hunter, too quick for him, touched the base first, and ended 
Clark’s hopes for the time being. Hunter, in the score, is 
credited with an unassisted double play. Maynard, next man 
in, reached first base by means of a safe hit, as is shown by the 
point in the first partition of the square opposite to his name. 
S, in the second and third spaces, proves that, by judgment 
and pluck, he was able to steal second and third bases, and he 
reached home on the safe hit, X, of Burt. Burt, on going to 
the bat, opened with a hit that took him to third base. How. 
ever, he was not destined to score a run, for he was left on 
third base (as witness the caret) when the third man was out, 
and the delinquent was Dagget, whom we know was caught by 
Hunter, for the score gives F. (fly), after the 83. Had he hit 
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the ball to Hunter and that fielder had reached first base be- 
fore him, the score would have read = The third man 


being out, the innings terminates with the score of three runs 
totalled at the foot of the column. 

Hunter opened the first innings of the London Consolidated, 
and journeyed to first base by the road of affliction, for the H 
in the first position signifies that he was hit bya pitched ball. 
His career ended there, for, while moving away to second base 
the pitcher hurled the ball to the first baseman, and Hunter, 
not being able to return in advance of the ball, was retired. 


His temporary demise is recorded — Blumenstein did not 


' give much trouble, being struck out (G—QO). Knowles was 
the next to bat, and he hit the ball so that it sped into the 


hands of the first baseman. His record means a fly to 3 


(first baseman), and third man out. No runs being obtained 
in the innings, an inglorious O is placed at the space for the 
total. 

Dagget being the last man to bat in the first innings of the 
Bostonians, Lever consequently opened the second venture. 
Post, the pitcher, hit Lever with a pitched ball, and H. in the 
first partition tells us that Lever obtained first base on the 
strength of it. The blow could not have been a serious one, 
for he stole second base. Two safe hits (X) took him to third 
base and home, and a run is credited to him. Pantzer, with 
a safe hit, reached first, but came to grief in the attempt to 
steal second. O’Connor, the catcher, securing a pitched ball, 
threw it rapidly to second baseman Knowles (4), who touched 
Pantzer with it before that worthy reached the base. His 
2". Harlow, the following batsman, 
placed a ball into the hands of Starkweather, short-stop (5). 
Lawson, next man, batted a ball to La Martine (7). That 
gentleman, seeing Lawson making for second base, threw the 
ball in the same direction. Second baseman Knowles (4), 


score was marked 
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secured it, and, touching Lawson with it before the latter 
reached the base, enabled the scorer to record ia One run 


was scored in the innings, and the total of the Bostonians was 
enlarged to 4. 

Starkweather opened the second innings of the Londoners, 
and reached first base on a safe hit. He stole second, and 
being helped on his way by two safe hits, secured a run for 
his side. Wilton, who followed, scored a run in exactly 
similar fashion. Post and La Martine were each struck out. 
Le Fre, being :hit by a pitched ball, was entitled to take 
possession of first base. O’Connor filled the vacancy and 
reached first position on a safe hit. Le Fre, by that hit, 
reached second, his. arrival there ona safe run being 
chronicled X, Hunter, striking out, brought the innings 
to a close, leaving Le Fre at second base and O'Connor at 
first. Two runs scored are shown in the total. 

Clark, who opened the third innings of ‘the: Bostons, hit a 
ball to third base. Wilton (6), the third baseman, secured 
and sent it to first (3). Clark, arriving after the ball, was 


put out, and the score reads aed _.Neale hit a ball which the - 


pitcher snapped up and sent to first base before the runner 
reached there. Result: = Maynard attained first base 


on a safe hit, stole second, and was left there, for Burt drove 
a ball into the pitcher’s hands, and was the third man out. 
The pitcher is only able to retire a man, unaided, in two 
ways, 2.e., by catching him or eee him out, A strike out 
would be chronicled S—O., and —— = necessarily means that 


the third man out was caught by the pitcher, No runs were 
scored in this innings. 

Blumenstein, opening the third venture for London, was 
struck out. Knowles made a two-base hit, duly dotted in the 
correct compartments. Starkweather, making a safe hit, 
reached first, and advanced Knovwles to third. Starkweather, 
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stole his second base. Wilton obtained a base on balls. Post 
was struck out, and La Martine batted a ball to second base- 
man (4), who got it to first (3), before La Martine arrived. 
Unfortunately, three men were thus left on bases, Knowles 
on third, Starkweather on second, and Wilton on first. The 
innings closed without a run. 

Starkweather and Hunter disposed of the first batsman in 


the fourth innings of the Americans. s on the score sheet 


proves this, Lever was allotted a base on balls, stole second 
and third, and reached home on a safe hit. Pantzer took first 
base on balls, stole second, got to third on the safe hit, and 
Was soon afterwards retired. A ball being hit into left field, 
he made a dash for home, but La Martine returned the ball 
smartly to the catcher, and his intention was defeated. La 
Martine and O’Connor (catcher) are duly credited with their 
‘‘ assists” towards retiring the second man, rm Harlow 
reached first base on a safe hit, and reached second while the 
ball was being thrown in (T 1) to dispose of Pantzer. Lawson, 
by a safe hit, got to first, but Harlow, in endeavouring to reach 
third, was retired by Wilton at the base (6). The score-sheet 


6-6 
shows “3 > meaning that third baseman, after fielding the ball, 
retained if and disposed of the runner. It is recorded in this 
manner to prevent confusion, for — would have meant “ caught 


out.” One run in the innings was scored by Lever, ae 
the total up to five. 

Le Fre, commencing the fourth innings for London, was 
struck out (G—O), but, the catcher missing the ball, hada 
chance to run for first base, The catcher, however, retrieved 
himself by getting the ball quickly down to the baseman, and 
Le Fre was retired. This accounts for the extra record, 2—3 

_O’Connor was caught by the pitcher, and then Hunter went to 
first on an error by Harlow, the 5 in the first compartment 
proving this. Sceing a ball pitched, he endeavoured to sprint 
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to second, but te shows that Maynard, the catcher (2), sent 


the ball to Clark at second base (4), and so the third man was 
out and the innings finished. 

Clark opened the visitors’ fifth essay with a safe hit, and, 
getting to second, third and home on other safe hits, scored a 
run, Maynard struck out, Burt reached first on a safe hit. 
and, by an error of the catcher, secured second. The error 
was a bad throw. Had he allowed the ball to pass him, Burt 
would have been recorded as securing the base on a P B, or 
P. Burt completed the round of the bases on safe hits, and 


scored another run. Dagget =) was out because the pitcher 


fielded the batted ball and threw it to first baseman before 
Dagget arrived. Lever, with a safe hit, reached first, and 
then proceeded to steal second. The error made by left field 
(7) gave Pantzer two bases and brought Lever home. Pantzer 
added yet another run by reaching home on two safe hits. 
Harlow’s safe hit took him to first, and he stole second. The 
caret-shaped mark shows that he was left on the base, for 
Lawson was caught by La Martine (7), and the third man was 
out, Five runs were scored, bringing the total to 10. 

Blumenstein, in the home team’s fifth venture, was hit by a 
pitched ball, entitling him to his first base. He stole second, 
and made tracks for third, but Maynard (2) sent the ball to 
Neale (6) and Blumenstein was out. Knowles was caught by 
Clark (4). Starkweather, thanks to a fielding error by Pantzer 
(8), reached first. The catcher allowed a ball to pass him, 
and Starkweather reached second, and promptly stole third. 
Wilton, following, was retired by Pantzer (3), who touched 
the base before the runner reached it. La Martine was left 
on third base, and no run was scored. | 
Clark, the first batsman in the sixth innings, batted a ball 
to Wilton (6), who sent it to Hunter at first (3), before Clark 
‘reached there. Neale, the next man, was caught by Le Fre 
(9), and Maynard, the third man, was disposed of in exactly 
the same manner as Clark, It was a blank innings, 
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So was the next essay of the Londoners. Post struck out 
(S—O). La Martine hit a ball to Harlow (5), who passed 
it to Pantzer (3), and La Martine was retired. Le Fre sent 
the ball to second base (4), and Clark also returned it to 
Pantzer (3), and Le Fre was out as well. 

In the seventh innings of the Bostons, Burt obtained first 
base on balls, and stole second. The next score looks like a 
brain-teaser in trigonometry—O. a. 2. It, however, means that 
Burt went to third base on an ‘ Out at 2” (catcher); that is 
to say, that whilst Dagget was being struck out (S—QO), Burt 
took advantage of the chance and advanced himself a base. 
He reached home on a sacrifice hit (S—H) by Lever. Lever’s 
sacrifice was that he gave Le Fre a catch in right field (9). 
Le Fre caught it, but could not throw it to the plate’ before 
Burt had obtained his run, Pantzer was struck out. The 
one run scored brought the total to eleven. 

The reply of the home team was commenced by O’Connor. 
He struck a ball towards first base. The baseman (3) ob- 
tained possession of it, and had O'Connor out. Hunter opened 
with a safe hit, and then stole second base. He was left tiere, 
for Blumenstein struck out, and Knowles hit a ball to the 
pitcher which was promptly thrown to first in advance of the 
runner, 

Harlow, eighth innings, was caught by Blumenstein (8). 
2 af F. 


Lawson succumbed in style. This extraordinary- 


looking fraction means that - was out to a catch behind the 
bat, a foul fly. Clark was retired in the same manner as 
Harlow. 

Starkweather hit the Boston pitcher for a home run, duly re- 
corded by points. That pitcher then revenged himself by 
striking out Wilton, Post and La Martine in succession. One 
run was scored. 

In the ninth and last innings of the Bostonians Neale hit a 
ball to Starkweather at short stop (5) and he threw it to 
Hunter at first base (3), before Neale could reach there. May- 
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nard went to first on a base on balls. Burt, following, was 
caught in left field (7). Dagget came to the bat, but before he 
could distinguish himself, Maynard was retired in attempting to 
steal second base. The catcher (2) secured the ball and threw 
it down to second baseman (4). The latter secured it in 
advance of the runner. In the whole nine innings Boston 
made 11 runs. 

The Londoners, in their last innings, began badly, for 
Le Fre struck out. O’Connor, by a safe hit, reached first, and 
completed the tour of the bases on the safe hits made by 
others. The cross in the centre notches a run. Hunter made 
a two-base hit, and with the help of a safe hit by his successor, 
Blumenstein, reached home and scored another run. Blumen- 
stein, on first base, ran to second when the ball was thrown in 
(T.1.), to stop the career of Hunter. Knowles was caught by 
short stop (5), and Starkweather, being caught by third base- 
man (6), was third man out, and the innings was over. The 
Boston team totalled eleven runs in the game, and the London 
Consolidated mustered five. 


* CHAPTER V. 


| Baseball in England—The 1895 Season in England—The Junior 
Championship Trophy—Umpiring 1 in England—Some English Base- 
ball Grounds—The Future in Great Britain. 
BASEBALL IN ENGLAND. 


Two. teams of American professional players,. the Bostons and 
the Philadelphia Athletics, were the first playars of baseball 
in England. They toured through the,, country. in. 1874, 
playing: what. they called Exhibition Games, .bnt they seem to 
have made no attempt to exhibit. things in. 4 -way.; that the 
publig could, ynderstand, They; were, as a ,matter of fact, 
too skilful and too fast in play.. People could not follow 
them, and neither head nor tail could be made of en jn 
play. that had. never been explained. 

The conspicuous failure of these teams to arouse any 
interest. in their game resulted in absolute stagnation for 
fifteen years, so far as baseball in England was concerned. 
Then, in 1889, Mr, A. G, Spalding brought over the Chicago 
Club, and another set of players recruited from All America. 
In the previous year, these men had travelled over Austra- 
lasin, and in the true spirit of American enterprise, had 
played in the Samoan Islands, New Zealand, Egypt, Rome 
and Paris. 

Their first match in England was | played at the Oval. 
There was a big concourse of would-be sightseers, but they 
could see nothing, for. the game was played in a fog. The 
ball was continually being buried in the mud, but that scarcely 
mattered, for the spectators never knew whether it was in 
play or not. The players might have arranged a set of 
hurdle races and called it baseball, and the audience would 
_have been none the wiser half the time. The Prince of Wales 
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was present at the game, but he must have been woofully 
disappointed. 

Another cause of failure in this and subsequent matches 
by Mr. Spalding’s teams was again the too great skill of the 
players. They played too swiftly, too correctly, and did all 
they knew to prevent any scoring. The consequence was that 
there was no showy or attractive play that would appear so to 
a spectator. A few games where the ball was allowed to be 
' batted, and a few runs scored, would have been of far more 
service towards popularising the game, but the teams were on 
their merits, and played baseball as it is professionally under- 
stood in America. Once more, these Exhibition Games were 
no exhibitions at all. 

But, in the same year, 1889, a number of young American 
collegiates sowed seed in the ground so roughly ploughed by 
the professional players, and, by judicious play and teaching 
outsiders the rudiments of the game, and then incorporating 
them into their teams, they gradually engendered a little 
enthusiasm, and finally the game caught on a little in the 
North of England. Derby, Preston, Birmingham and Stoke 
were the first centres of activity, and professional footballers 
began to play the game in their off-season. 

But, while baseball had been steadily progressing in public 
favour in the Midlands and the North, it was not until much 
more recent times that it earned any recognition in London 
or the South of England. The ball was first set rolling by 
Messrs. James Marco, George Dare, Harry Athol, Kelly, 
Ashby, and R. G, Knowles, who were all American comedians 
fulfilling engagements in the London variety theatres, Their 
original idea was to be able to play their national game for 
their own enjoyment, and they commenced operations by scour- 
ing the town and its suburbs for the purpose of finding the 
materials and a location. After a search and enquiries that 
would have done credit to the detective instincts of a Lecocq 
or a Sherlock Holmes, Marco and Knowles concluded that 
they had enough material to commence with, and the little 
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party of enthusiasts started for Battersea Park. There they 
appropriated a pitch for their game, but they had barely 
Started when the omnipotent policeman appeared upon the 
scene and peremptorily ordered them to vacate the premises 
and choose another playing-field. On being pressed to give 
his reasons, he told the baseballers that they were indulging 
in a dangerous game. ‘‘ But,” they urged, ‘‘ you are forcing 
us to leave and, at the same time, allowing others to play 
cricket.” ‘Oh, yes,” replied the officer, “‘ but there is no 
danger in cricket.’’ As they had recently read of two men 
being killed while playing that game, the baseball players 
advanced the fact as a kind of palliating cireumstance. Still, 
it availed them nothing ; the policoman’s opinion still differed 
from theirs, and they were compelled to leave Battersea Park 
behind them. | 

Clapham Common was next sampled by the enthusiasts, 
and they succeeded in getting a pitch where their game was 
tolerated. But their troubles had only just commenced. The 
Common is very largely used by cricketers, and those gentle- 
men, in the intervals of their own sport, unmercifully chaffed 
the American ‘‘ cranks.” This went on for some weeks, but 
gradually a few who evinced a desire to learn the game were 
won over, and players increased in number until there were 
more of them than it was possible to include in a single match. 
The people who had come to scoff remained to argue as to 
which of them should be allowed to fill the few vacancies, and 
there were often two or three games in progress at one time. 
The spectators at this period numbered usually from five hun- 
dred to a thousand, and they were mostly regular frequenters, 
who commenced to find a great deal of merit and interest in a 
sport that had originally only excited their ridicule. The 
running catches made by the fielders were applauded to 
the echo, while the swift and accurate throwing, the sliding, 
running, and the general life that characterised the game, 
attracted attention and admiration, and changed doubters 
into enthusiasts. 
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Still more interest was aroused at this period by a match 
arranged by George Dare between the Clapham Common nine 
and a team of the Cowboys attached to Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show at Earl's Court. The game was played on the 
30th June, 1892, in the Earl’s Court arena, before the most 
mixed assemblage of spectators that ever watched any sport, 
including, as it did, the whole of the members of the Con- 
gress of Rough Riders that had been gathered from all corners 
of the world. Cossacks, Hungarians, South Americans, Cow- 
boys, Indians, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Americans, and 
Britishers mustered in full foree to see the Cowboys win, 
which they-did by a score of thirteen to five. But it was a 
most unsatisfactory match from the Commoners’ point of view. 
The weather for days had been execrable, and the ground was 
like a pond ; it rained during the whole progress of the game, 
and players and spectators alike were disappointed and unhapp7. 
The Commoners had been used to playing on grass, and they 
were naturally at a loss in having to run in heavy, yielding 
soil, that became a quagmire in places. As a result, it was 
resolved to tempt the fates on another occasion, and to try the 
possibility of playing a really good game where the one side 
would not be so remorselessly handicapped. Accordingly, on 
the 13th July, 1892, the same teams played the game that 
really gave bascball its start in London. The ground was 
better, though still slippery, and both teams were in fitter 
form. The audience again included the entire Congress of 
Rough Riders, but was still more noticeable as attracting a 
large fashionable attendance. Among the people present at 
this christening of the game in London were: Buffalo Bill, 
Gencral B. Williams (U.S, Army), Colonel Ochiltree, Mrs. 
Mackay, Mrs. Henry Labouchere, Mrs, T. P, O’Connor, Mrs. 
Alice Shaw, Dr. Maitland Coffin, Miss Blanche Rooseveldt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tyars, Miss Hallett, Miss Helen Dauvray, 
Mrs. Conover, and Mr. W. Chapman. As a pressman 
summed it up, it was an audience of society folk, mummers 
and Mexicans, Cowboys and Cossacks, Gauchos and Indians. 
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A record of the score, considering the importance of the 
match in the history of baseball, may be included. 


LoNDON THESPIANS CLUB. 


PLAYERS, AB R 1B PO A E 
R. Kelly, P. and 2nd B..............06 <e 1 1 1 | 6 
Wal. Pink, Re: Bsc ciccestecevnetsseseesetens 5 0 0 0 1 0 
J; Mahby; Clesecsstiacacsesoaskdeesse dines 4 2 2 6 1 «10 
od Marco; C3 Figs a viveivccnintcteeenniees 4 1 0 2 0 0 
R. G. Knowles, 2nd B. and P. ......... 4 1 0 9 3 0 
EF... Halter, LiF tewsscangetiaveeieshucetees 4 0 0 0 0 ] 
TP ATOOl oS. Bcscvecesieciavisvncesdiwesncns 4 0 0 1 3 0 
Geo: Dare, 81d. By icciscssseciaisievesesises 4 0 1 1 0 2 
Hi Athol, ‘Tst Bs cccscunsinncestetiavniets 4 0 0 4 1 2 
Totals sec sscciswceveevi 38 5 4 24 10 21 
Witpv WEst Cuuvs. 

PLAYERS. AB R 1B PO A ESE 
Hammond (W. W. Staff of N.Y.) S.S. 6 1 1 1 2 ] 
Snyder (of Cowboy Band of Phila.),P. 5 1 2 15 2 5 
Murphy C. 5 2 O 1 14 2 
Bebb (Cowboy of Kansas City), Ist B. 5 0 0 6 2 1 

Sheppard (of Cowboy Band of N.Y.), 

On Pe cosine eckeio ene ies 5 0 ] 0 0 1 
Arnold (W. W. Staff of N.Y.), 2nd B. 4 2 1 4 ] 
Brogan (Cowboy of Lowell, Mass),3rd B. 4 2 0 0 1 1 
Nelson (Mex. Vacquero of Pine Ridge), 

Dye) ie Sasatenses ates vitewettoess vinedees 4 0 1 0 0 0 
Bell (W. W. Staff, of Newark, N.J.), 

Bis Wee seiaecs tbioutan ees ceases 4 1 0 0 0 1 

Totals nccisiccnssunceeet 42 9 6 27 22 18 


Runs by INNINGS. 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 


Wild West B.C...............08. 22 2 2 0°00 1 0~9 
London Thespians, B.C....... 1 0 0 2 1 1 0 0 O—5 

Wild West B.C.—Earned run, 1; two base hit, Snyder; struck 
out, Snyder, 14; left on bases four men. London Thespians B.C.— 
Earned runs, 0; struck out, 0 ; bases on balls, by Kelly, 5; double 
play, Ashby and Knowles. Time of game, two hours and ten minutes. 
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The daily and weekly papers, and the best of London 
journalism were represented in full on this occasion, mainly 
owing to the courtesy of Buffalo Bill’s General Manager, 
A. C. Sheible, and of Nate Salisbury, who worked hard to 
secure a representative audience. 

The umpire for the first game was John D. Hopkins, a 
prominent American theatrical manager. He came through 
the ordeal with flying colours, and is entitled to rank as the 
umpire of the first game of baseball played in London by 
residents. The umpire of the second game was James 
Richmond, a comedian then performing at the Alhambra 
theatre. Since then, the staff of umpires has grown much 
larger and more competent. The players have equally 
improved in quality, and, if Buffalo Bill should pay a return 
visit to England, it is quite on the cards that his cowboy 
team might score up a number of defeats to square the 
accounts of those two victories won during the infancy of 
baseball in London. | 

In the ensuing season of 1893, the Thespians (the original 
team from Clapham Common), were again on the war-path. 
They entered the National Baseball Association of England, 
and won every game with the greatest of ease. A. champion- - 
ship game against Stockton-on-Tees was played at the 
‘‘ Greyhound,” Dulwich, on 13th July, and resulted in a 
victory for the Thespians, by 27 to 19. An unfortunate 
accident occurred in the first innings. In pitching his second 
ball, T. Wragg, of the Stocktons, dislocated his arm. It 
was, however, the result of an old injury. 

Other teams competing for the championship of England 
were Preston North End, Middlesbrough, Elswick, Liverpool 
Unions, Darlington, St. Augustine’s, Ironopolis, Grangetown, 
Linthorpe, Eston, and the J's. The last-named team being 
the only other southern team, the Thespians were directed by 
the ruling body of the Association to play against them, 
before being allowed to compete in the final for the Spalding 
Cup for the Amateur Championship. Accordingly, on July 
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96th, the Thespians, on Clapham Common, beat the J’s by 
38 to 8. They then met St. Augustine’s in the final, played 
with them as a cat does with a mouse, and won the Cup and 
the English Championship, by 33 to 6. 

The opening of the season of 1894, saw five baseball clubs 
in the field in London. These were the Thespians, J's, 
Remingtons, Electrics, and Postmen. The cups and trophies 
to be competed for were :— 

The Spalding Cup, for the Amateur Championship of 
England. 

The Spalding Cup, for the Amateur Championship of 
London, 

The Music Hall Review Cup. 

The R. G. Knowles Trophy, for the best team (all 
Englishmen) in the London Baseball Association. 

The G. W. Hunter ‘lrophy for the most runs made by an 
English player. 

On the 22nd February, 1894, the London Bascball Asso- 
ciation was formally incorporated, at a meeting held at the 
Holborn Restaurant, under the guidance of Mr.'Newton Crane, 
President of the English National Association. Mr. Eugene 
Stratton was elected President of the London Association. 

The opening game of the season, played on the new grounds 
at Balham, was stopped at the third innings by a drenching 
downpour of rain. On the 8th June, Derby beat the 
Thespians. An unsatisfactory incident in this game was the 
fact that the Derby umpire told a player to touch with the ball 
a Thespian who had made a big hit and reached third base. 
The reason given was that Blocksom, the plaver in question, 
had not touched second base while running. Blocksom denied 
this, but, in any event, it was argued that the umpire greatly 
excecded his province when he ordered a fielder to touch the 
man. Beyond this little incident, everything passed off 
perfectly amicably and in a sportsmanlike manner. 

The Thespians met the Derby team again in a semi-final 
match on 28th July. This time they had a complete revenge, 
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for they won by 22 to 14. An interesting feature of this 
match is the fact that all the Thespian players were 
Americans, and all the Derby players Englishmen. Three 
thousand people watched this game. 

On the 25th August, the Thespians played Stockton in the 
final tie, beat them by 38 to 14, and won the Cup and the 
English Championship for the second year in succession. - 

On the 27th April, 1895, the second annual gencral 
meeting of the London Bascball Association was held at the 
Holborn Restaurant. Mr. T. R. Dewar was clected President 
for the year. The three leading London teams were, first, the 
Thespians, second, the Remingtons, third, the Dewars 
(late J’s). : 


THE 1895 SEASON IN ENGLAND. 


Baseball made rapid strides in 1895. Increased interest in 
the game was evinced by Americans and Englishmen, and 
their comfort as spectators was more closely attended to. 
Other features were the influx of the English players, the 
founding of new teams and the opening up of new scenes of 
operations. There was marked progression everywhere. 

The first game of the season was played at the London 
Baseball Park, on the 4th May, for the benefit of the Gordon 
Boys’ Home, and the spectators included the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Joseph Renals, Bart., the Lady Mayoress, the United States 
Ambassador, the Hon. T. F. Bayard, Mr. Halley Stewart, 
M.P., Mr. P. A. Collins, the United States Consul Gencral 
and many other ladics and gentlemen prominent in English 
and American socicty. The game was a very evenly contested 
one between the Dewars and the Remingtons, the former team 
winning by 11 runs to 10. The interest was unabated until 
the last ball had been struck; and the match generated an 
interest which was maintained throughout the season. 

The principal feature of the year was the wresting of the 
Championship of England from the Thespians, pioneers of the 
game in London, by the Derbys. From many points of view, 
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this was a matter of congratulation, as the Midlanders are 
essentially an English team, and their capture of the bays from a 
purely American nine must give an impetus to the sport, and 
serves to show beginners what can be accomplished by pluck and 
perseverance. The element of luck was, however, not 
wanting, for the Derby team were not tied with the Thespians 
in the championship contests, The votaries of Thespis were 
dispossessed of place by the Fullers and the latter team 
engaged in the final with the Derbys. On form, the Fullers 
should have beaten Derby, but, in baseball, as in cricket, form 
often belies itself. Such was the case in the instance under 
notice, for the Fullers, who had developed a habit of mastering 
the Derbys in exhibition games, went all to pieces in the final 
and left the Midlanders champions of the year. The score, 
by innings, was :— . | | 
Derby w. O—1—1—1—0—3—5—9—0. Total 20 
Fallers ... 3—2—0—1—3—0—1—2—4. ,, 16 

The Remingtons, 2 very formidable combination when. able 
to command their full strength, were unfortunate in frequently 
having to fight their battles with teams that scarcely did 
justice to their full prowess. Despite this drawback, however, 
they succeeded in winning the Championship of the London 
Baseball Association, thus becoming possessors, for the time, 
of the Spalding Challenge Trophy. 

Four junior teams were born during the scason and affiliated 
to the London Association. These were the. Woolwich 
Arsenal, White Horse, Civil Service and St. Jacob’s. To 
each of them is duc unstinted credit, for, beginning in a state 
of absolute ignorance of all the rules and details of the game, 
they so utilised every opportunity of learning even its little 
intricacies that, at the close of the year, there was scarcely 
a man on any of the nines who could not have appeared to 
advantage in the company of the seniors. More especially 
was this the case with the Woolwich Arsenal Club, who, 
guided by the playing rules only, mode progress that 
astonished the most hopeful. 
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The final for the junior championship was fought out 
between the Arsenal and the St. Jacob’s, and although the 
Saints defeated the Plumstead contingent, the defeat was an 
honourable one. The victory of the St. Jacob’s men must 
have been specially gratifying to Mr. Geddes, the European 
manager of the Vogeler Company, who spared neither trouble 
nor expense in making his team as perfect as possible. 

Among other interesting matches of the year was one 
played at the Crystal Palace, on the 20th August, between 
the Remingtons and Dewars. For the first time in the history 
of the London Association, both teams were level at the end of 
the ninth innings, and supplementary innings had to be played. 
The Remingtons had held a lead until the first half of the 
eighth innings, when the Dewars tied at 13 points, The ninth 
innings brought 4 runs for the Dewars, and they were ahead 
for the first time. Much to the delight of all, their opponents 
tied the score with ‘17 all’ at the close of the ninth. The 
excitement then became intense, for the fact of the game 
being a record one, was, of course, known to every player. One 
run was made by the Dewars, and then three men were retired. 
The Remingtons again went to bat, but could only score a 
single run, and there was another tie in the tenth innings, | 
One run each in the eleventh innings raised doubts as to 
whether the match would ever be finished. The twelfth 
counted one for the Dewars. When the Remingtons had two 
men out, Saxby went in and tied the score again, but another 
man was on base, and, through an error, made the winning run. 
The score, by innings, was as follows :— 

Remingtons (12 innings) 3—6—0—0—4—0—0—2—2—1—1—2, 
Total 21. 

Dewars (12 innings) 0—2—1—5—0—l1—1—3—4—1—l1—1. 
Total 20. 

In addition to the match played, as related, for the benefit 
of the Gordon Boys’ Home, other games took place in aid of 
the Music Hall Benevolent Fund and of the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Schools. The Music Hall: game was decided in 
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perfect. weather, and consequently attracted a vast attendance 
of spectators, composed chiefly of ‘‘ variety’’ and theatrical 
celebrities. The competing teams were the Thespians and 
Fallers, and the former team won a highly creditable victory. 
The fact that the Thespians played in their stage costumes 
added interest and fun to the proceedings and assisted in 
drawing a good “ gate.’’ On the occasion of the game for 
the benefit of the Licensed Victuallers’ School the elements 
were not propitious, and the proceeds suffered accordingly. 

In September, a celebrated American team, the Boston 
Amateurs, visited this country. As events proved, they were 
just a little too strong for their English brothers of the 
diamond, but they nevertheless had to fight hard at Derby and 
in London to retain their supremacy. More especially was 
this the case when they met Consolidated London at the 
Crystal Palace and Wembley Park. Elsewhere in this volume 
will be found the complete score of the Crystal Palace game, and, 
as it is described in detail, it is unnecessary to make further 
reference here beyond stating that the contest was most 
exciting from start to finish, and that the score very fairly 
represents the relative merits of the rival teams. The Boston 
Amateurs won every game played by them in England. 

A pleasant feature of the season was the interest aroused 
amongst English cricketers, resulting in many of them joining 
the ranks of the ball players. This infusion of English blood 
was brought about in a peculiar manner. Some Sydenham 
cricketers had been watching the series of games played at 
the Crystal Palace, and, deceived, as hundreds of others have 
been, by the apparently tantalising simplicity of everything, 
they conceived the notion of beating Uncle Sam at his own 
national pastime. The preliminary arrangements for a match 
were speedily settled, and a game was brought off on the 
new sports arena at the Palace. The baseballers allowed their 
opponents to play seventeen men, instead of nine and gave 
them the advantage of five ‘‘ puts out’’ per innings, instead 
of the correct three. Nevertheless, the cricketers only scored 
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six runs against forty-seven by their opponents. Of. course, 
this result was only what might have been expected, but it 
served a good end, for it’ proved that the game of “ glorified 
rounders ”’ is, after all, one that needs just a little science 
and skill, and calls for athletic qualifications quite as much as 
do cricket and football. 

It was only in the proper way of things that the Americans 

should, in their turn, give the Englishmen a chance to assert 
their supremacy in their national game, and a cricket match 
took place between the ball players and-a team of Norwood 
and Sydenham cricketers. On this occasion, the baseball 
men met their opponents on even terms, ‘To the utter 
astonishment of everybody, the representatives of the American 
game disposed of a very strong side for. the comparatively 
small total of:116. To this, Columbia. replied with 40, and. 
following on, warmed to their work and ran up the respectable 
total of 74 for five wickets. A number of converts was the 
outcome of this pleasant interchange of hostilities, and, in 
the ensuing season of 1896, the Crystal Palace directorate 
have decided to equip a team of their own. On the other 
hand, a cricket pitch will be laid down at the London Baseball 
Park, and there will be the singular anomaly of a baseball — 
cricket team prepared to meet all comers, Surrey and York- 
shire only excepted. 
Visiting teams from the provinces during the past season 
frequently included the Derbys, and their display was always 
worthy of their record. Their team is composed of well- 
known football players who are naturally continually in training 
throughout the whole year. The London ‘teams. paid their 
Midland rivals frequent return visits, and: the’ resulta may-be 
classified under the heading of ‘‘ honours easy.” Stoskton 
was also visited by a London Consolidated team ed wette 
comparatively easy victors. cs 

A pleasing feature of the close of the season was con- 
nected with Sir Joseph Renals, the Lord Mayor. As Honorary 
President of the London Baseball Association, Sir Joseph 
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had evinced so keen an interest in the game and had furthered 
its progress In so many ways, that the Officers and Council 
of the Association were moved to ask him to allow them to 
mark their appreciation of his Presidency by presenting an 
address. A departure was made from the usual illuminated 
parchment, and the address was engraved on a silver scroll and 
mounted in a novel and artistic manner. The presentation 
was make at the Mansion House on the 29th October, 1895. 


THE JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY. 
’ The Trophy emblematic of the Junior Championship was pre- 
sented in consequence of the number of junior teams that were 
springing up, and the idea was to furnish them with an induce- 
ment to bring out their best efforts. The result fully justified 
expectations. 

The final was played at the Crystal Palace between Wool- 
wich Arsenal and St. Jacob’s, the latter winning the shield for 
the season of 1895. The tcrms of the agreement under which 
it is presented require it to be won three years in succession 
before it becomes the absolute property of any club. 


UMPIRING IN ENGLAND. 

During the season of 1894, the dearth of umpires was very 
noticeable ; in fact, there were only three regular ones, and 
they could seldom bo depended upon, business frequently keep- 
ing them away from other than Saturday games. George W. 
Kenway, Frank M. Trevoe and Dr. W. H. Wray were the 
official umpires of the London Association for that year, 
Kenway remaining on in that position from 1893, when he had 
officiated in some important contests. Among others may be 
mentioned :—Remingtons v. Thespians, J.’s v. Thespians, 
Stockton v. Thespians and St. Augustine’s v. Thespians. Each 
of these games was allotted to the credit of the theatrical 
team, who, in fact, did not suffer a single defeat during the 
entire year. | | 

In 1894 the games were more frequent, and Derby, being 
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included in the National Association, playcd the semi-final 
with the Thespians at the London Bascball Park. Dr. Wray 
and F, M. Trevoe umpired the game, the double umpire sys- 
tem being tried for the first time and proving very successful. 
Not a complaint was heard from either of the contesting teams 
or the spectators, in spite of the fact that the play was 
exciting and closc. Delicate decisions were necessary in 
rapidly succeeding instances, and from start to finish tho 
interest was intense. The final between the Stocktons and 
Thespians was umpired by the same gentlemen, and they were 
as successful in that as in the semi-final, not a decision being 
questioned nor cavilled at. 

1895 produccd several new umpires, and was in all respects 
a year of improvement. Dr. Wray remained on the official 
list, and good work was achieved by Dan Sprague, Hengle, 
Major Burk, Calnan of Leicester, and Mecllors of Derby— 
Sprague and Hengle, perhaps, being the most efficient. Sprague 
umpired the Jargest number of gamcs, he being a gencral 
favourite and held in excellent repute by players and public 
alike. 

Tho whole season was a very trying onc for the gentlemen 
who occupicd the umpiring positions. New players cropped up 
so fast, and they naturally not being cognizant of all the points 
of the game, rendered it very difficult for an umpire to give 
decisions that were always in accord with their ideas of right 
and wrong. Besides this, the games were played very much 
closer and far quicker than in former seasons. With these more 
brilliant displays and more delicate questions to decide, the 
umpires required greater thought and narrower attention, not 
to speak of a more decisive and authoritative manner than had 
hitherto been necessary. A disposition to complain became 
apparent, but was quickly stamped out by Hengle ordering the 
discontented and quarrelsome players off the field, thereby 
restoring order and gaining respect for the official decisions. 

The International Game at the Crystal Palace between the 
Boston amateurs and the London Consolidated was umpired by 
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Dr. Wray, and, though the home team was defeated, they had 
nothing but praise for the umpire. The sccond game, at 
Wembley Park, was adjudicated upon by Major Burk and John 
Jenkinson, and only one objection was raised. It was of such 
a slight nature that the point was waived. The match con- 
cluded the season proper, so far as London was concerned. 

The fingl game for the championship was played at Derby, 
between the Fullers and Derbys, and was umpired by A. W. 
Lawson, the Boston pitcher. Local enthusiasm rose uppermost 
with the spectators, and their desire to see their town win led 
them to frequently question the decisions of the umpire to such 
an extent that he withdrew from the game. There was a delay 
of fully five minutes, during which it was explained that the 
excitement was really no slur upon him, but simply the out- 
burst of a crowd of sportsmen anxious to sce their own side 
win, and jealous of every point credited against them. He was 
persuaded to return and finish the game,! doing so to the satis- 
faction of the spectators, for their team won. It is no exag- 
geration to say that, at the close of the game, there was a 
scene of rejoicing and enthusiasm such as Derby had never 
before witnessed, and probably never will again. Over seven 
thousand people paid at the gates, and there were seven 
thousand raving baseball cranks at the finish of the contest. 
No American town could have furnished such ecstasies of 
delight or any louder mode of expressing them. It is a mild 
phrase to say that the town was baseball mad, but they had 
every reason to be proud, for their tcam was certainly the 
better one. 


SOME ENGLISH BASEBALL GROUNDS. 
Tur Lonpon BaseBatt Park. 

Situated just where Balham and Streatham Hill meet, and 
within a few minutes’ walk of Brixton Hill, the London Baseball 
Park is a pretty, picturesque ground, quite easy of access by train 
to Balham or Streatham Hill stations, or by tram or ’bus to Tel- 
ford Avenue. From either of these points it is a comfortable 
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stroll to this open, rural space, bowercd in trees, where one sits 
and breathes the fresh air of heaven and feels to be miles away 
in the country. The ground itself leaves little to be desired. 
It is level and always well rolled and fresh. It is fenced in 
from the road, and has its own spacious and commodious grand 
stand and refreshment rooms. The creature comforts of the 
visitor are carefully attended to, and he may spend many 
agreeable afternoons there in the pure Surrey air, watching a 
game of ball. | 
Tuer CrystaL PALACE, 

The baseballers’ who play there two or three times a week 
in the season, have been allotted the new Sports Arena for 
the display of their endeavours. They have become very 
popular with the Sydenhamites and the frequenters of the 
palace of glass, and form by no means one of the least 
attractions. The lawn, on a bright day, is crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen sitting or standing about and watching 
aud applauding the points of play. The management of the 
Palace have also furnished a first-class military band, whose 
stand is amongst the trees by the side of the ground, and 
whose music blends with the ‘‘ click ” of the bat and the shouts 
of the players. 

WEMBLEY Park. | 

Wembley Park was only thrown open to the players towards 
the end of the eventful season of 1895, but it has already de- 
veloped into popularity as a centre for the pilgrimage of sport- 
enthusiasts whose homes and haunts are within the line of the 
IIarrow extension of the Metropolitan Railway. But visitors 
to Wembley Park saw two important games played on their 
new ground, one being an International Match against the 
Boston team then touring in England. Up to the finish it 
was a close and exciting contest. An even closer game was 
played here by the Remingtons against the Thespians, the 
former team winning by the score of three to two. This was 
the narrowest and most perfect game played in England, and 
the score was the smallest of the season. In winning the 
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match the Typewriters also carned the championship of the 
London district. As regards the ground itself, it is no 
exaggeration to say that there is no finer in the world. The 
lawn is perfection, and the pitch is the admiration of base- 
ballers who have played upon it. Wembley Park is, at 
present, the only ground in that corner of Middlesex where 
the game is played, but it has made such remarkable strides 
there in popular estimation that we frankly expect to shortly 
see many teams and grounds flourishing in the vicinity. 


-DeErsy. 

The Derby Baseball Grounds, the home of the champions 
of 1895, is a very handsome park, kept in admirable con- 
dition, and reflecting high credit on Mr. Francis W. Ley, 
President of the National Baseball Association of England, 
and on the town of Derby. There is seating accommodation 
in the park for five thousand people, the grand stands ex- 
tend right along two sides of the ground, and from any part 
of them a pertect view of the game may be enjoyed. To 
crown these advantages the turf is good and as level as a 
billiard table. Some of the closest games of the season were 
played upon the Derby ground, not the least interesting being 
the final for the championship of England. The immense con- 
course of spectators grew so excited that they could scarcely 
restrain themselves, and the cheers of delight which were 
awarded the champions as they left the field en route to the 
dressing-rooms are probably echoing yet. Included among © 
the Derby-players is Steve Bloomer, one of the stars of the 
football world, who accredits his activity to baseball.’ Allsopp 
and Robinson, other footballers, are equally enthusiastic ‘and 
play the game earnestly and capably from start to finish. 
Other ‘players who contributed in no small degree to the suc- 
cess of the Derby team during the past season are Mellors, 
Presbury, Booth, Hogan, Beresford, Calnan and Kelly. Both 
in batting and fielding they are front-rank players. _ Baseball 
is a cherished institution in Derby, and visitors to the town 
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who are able to go to see a game played will be receiving 
interest on the capital they expend. 


Stockton axD Mmp.essrouGu. 

The ground at Stockton is superior to that of Middles- 
brough, but both are good. Each has ample accommodation 
for spectators, and, both being easy of access, are thoroughly 
well patronised and supported. There is a friendly rivalry 
and a spirit of emulation between the two towns, evinced by 
the efforts made by each baseball team to wrest the supremacy 
from the other. A contest between the nines never flags, and 
is always productive of excitement and keen enthusiasm. As 
the two towns are so close together, a match located at one of 
them always brings tho partisans from the other. They 
willingly make the short journey in the hope of seeing their 
men beat the other side upon their native heath, and, as the 
local enthusiasts are also present in force, the applause and 
approval are very evenly divided. The followers of the 
winning team chcer their men, and the sympathy of fellow- 
townsmen is never lacking for the losers. Both grounds are 
the property of, and controlled by, limited liability companies, 
and have proved a source of profit to the shareholders. The 
players, so far, have not appeared equal to the form of Derby 
or London, but they have been improving so rapidly that there 
is every possibility of their being well to the front in the 
coming season of 1896. Among the shining lights of the local 
firmament, we may refer to Robert Moorsome, Shaw, Shep- 
pard, Cochrane and Horman. These players, and others of 
the towns, may yet be heard from more distinctly as exponents 
and supporters of their chosen game. 


DaRLINGTON. 

This thriving town follows a good lead in possessing its own 
ground, and by the handsome support accorded by its public 
to their team. The game has taken firm root in fertile soil, 
and its rapid growth in the district will probably lead to 
further development and success in the ensuing season. The 
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players are increasing in number, and an equal increase in the 
quality of the play should be an incentive to the team to try 
hard for the championship of their district, if not of England. 


NewcastLE, WALKER, WALLSEND AND CLARAVALE, 

The Newcastle team have not yet aspired to the luxury of a 
private and enclosed ground. At present, they are content to 
play their games on the town moor. This fact has certainly 
in no measure resulted in any loss of popular patronage, for 
we have seen thousands of spectators gathered on the moor 
displaying the deepest and most critical interest in the 
progress of events, Still it is certain that, when the New- 
castle men succeed in finding a permanent abode, their ground 
will be one of the most favourcd and best patronised resorts 
in that go-ahead city. 

Walker, Wallsend and Claravale, are in possession of 
enclosed grounds, and are pushing the game forward in that 
spirited manner which spells success. Their players compare 
very favourably with the best, and have exhibited remarkably 
good form. The Newcastle team, for instance, played an 
extremely close game with the Derbys in the semi-final for the 
championship, and only lost by a couple of points. The 
growth of baseball in this vicinity has always been stcady and 
sure, and the signs of its continuance are healthy. Once a 
year, on the Newcastle town moor, there is held a kind of 
Olympian contest for supremacy in a series of games of all 
kinds. Clubs from all parts of England combine to send their 
men to the field for each item, and bascball always makes a 
great display. As there are other games of all sorts in 
progress at the samo time, the ball players only get a share of 
the spectators—but it is undoubtedly the lion’s share. 


THE FUTURE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The players in this country are enthusiastic enough to 
deem the outlook to be bright and encouraging. The seeds 
of the game have been carefully sown, a portion of the 
harvest has been reaped, but tho progress, which up to now 
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has been merely a quict and steady one, is expected to con- 
tinue by leaps and bounds. 

It were idle to suggest that baseball could ever take the 
place of cricket as the national game. Such a contingency is 
never dreamed of, but it is considered that the game has 
every certainty of developing into a prominent and popular 
sport. There are two important factors tending to aid in 
this, one, advantage being that a match is very quickly 
played (two hours and a half being the very outside duration) 
and never drawn; and the other feature is that ball can be 
indulged in on almost any open space, no matter what the 
condition of the turf. The green lawns of Surrey have little, 
if any, advantage over the bleak moors of the North country, 
and a well-kept, well-rolled stretch of grass claims little 
precedence over a coal-strewn, dusty, grimy, barren plot by 
the side of the pit’s mouth. 

There will be many additions to the scenes of play in the 
season of 1896, not alone in London, but in the provinces, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. In Cardiff and Newport, Mr. 
J. F. Appleton has already formed clubs, and the number of 
football players anxious to become active members of the 
different teams proves how ready they are to recognise the 
solid benefit they will derive from this opportunity to keep in 
strict training during both summer and winter. A Civil 
Service team, organised by Mr. J. Bradfield, is particularly 
entitled to attention, for their development was so rapid, and 
their anxiety to master every detail so marked, that their 
chances for the junior championship seem extremely rosy. 
Their knowledge already obtained, coupled with what they will 
Jearn during the preliminary season extending from the first 
to the thirty-first of May, should render them peculiarly fit 
and able contestants. | 

A more important feature in the advancement of the game 
is connected with the aims of Mr. John 8S. Barnes, whose 
arrival in England will mark a new and striking departure. 
This gentleman has resolved to identify himself in baseball 
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here, and he is certainly moving in the right direction. He is 
already well-known in sporting circles in this country, for he 
paid a very successful visit as a sprinter some years ago. He 
is an universally popular man in Canada and the United 
States, where he has managed professional baseball teams. 
He devoted himself, last season, to Minneapolis, Minn., where 
his team was a huge success, both from a sporting and 
financial point of view. Under his management, the Min- 
neapolis team is making a tour of the world, and, since 
leaving home, they have played in every city in the Western 
States, including San Francisco, and are on their journey to 
England by way of Australia, a continent where the game has 
taken firm hold. 

In 1896, the business portion of the tour will commence in 
real earnest. Mr. Barnes’ brother has come to England in 
advance of the team, and has negotiated for grounds in Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. The idea is to leave in each city two or 
three players who thoroughly understand the game, and to 
induce local footballers, cricketers and athletes gencrally to 
combine in taking up and studying it. When the interest has 
been aroused in this manner, a league will be formed, and the 
sport left to catch on in the way that is assured for it. A 
sudden success is not anticipated, for baseball is new, and the 
public must get a general knowledge of it before they are able 
to appreciate it. This cannot be obtained in an instant, but, 
by easy stages, the points will dawn upon the spectators in 
the principal centres of the sport, and then baseball may be 
expected to boom. The great qualities of Englishmen, pluck 
and perseverance, combined with the action and energy of 
their American cousins, cannot fail to overcome all obstacles 
and opposition. Football had to fight every step of its way to 
recognition, and golf, after the lapse of centuries, has only 
just become a popular institution. Baseball has an equally 
good chance with any other outdoor recreation, and the year 
of 1896 will probably figure as a rod letter one. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Baseball in England (cowtinwcd)—The London Baseball Association— 
The President —The Vice-Presidents—A Group of English Players — 
A Group of American Players in England—The Founders of the 
London Game—The Council of the London Baseball Association. 


THE LONDON BASEBALL ASSOCIATION, 


The President : 
TrHomas R. Dewar. 

Tue name of Mr. Thomas R. Dewar is celebrated in com- 
mercial and sporting circles the whole world round. About 
thirty years ago he made his bow upon the stage of life in 
Perth, N.B., and, aficr the usual term of parental supervision, 
was scent to study the three R's, together with geography, 
history and the shorter Catechism, first at Perth, and after- 
wards at Edinburgh. 

From the first, he showed himsclf a thorough sportsman, 
for, while his place in the class was always dubious, in the 
playground it was assured, he being a most energetic captain 
of any team, whether for cricket, football, hockey, golf or 
curling. 

However, since coming to London, he has proved to be a 
most shrewd and successful business man, for at the present 
time there is nobody more appreciated in the commercial 
world of the Metropolis. His energy and perseverance have 
made the name of ‘‘ Dewar” famous throughout the world, 
and there are few, if any, places where the well-known blend 
of his Scotch whisky cannot be obtained. Judging from the 
enormous business now done by the firm of John Dewar and 
Sons, Limited, it would seem almost impossible for the 
London Managing Director (Mr. T. R. Dewar) to find time 
for anything but attendance at his office in Lime Street, but 
he evidently believes in the old saying that ‘‘all work and no 
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play make Jack a dull boy,’ for he is always ready to cn 
courage sport in every direction. 

A few years ago, while travelling through America, he was 
so struck by the national game of baseball, that, upon 
returning to this country and learning that the game was being 
introduced here, he determined to encourage it by offering an 
important trophy of one hundred guineas value, to be competed 
for by the various teams. So thoroughly did he enter into the 
spirit of the enterprise that, when approached upon the subject, 
he most willingly consented to be President of the London 
Baseball Association, and the success of the last season is 
mainly due to the energetic and enthusiastic support he gave 
‘ to the game. There are many cricket, cycling, bowling and 
other clubs in the Metropolis that have the privilege of com- 
peting for a ‘‘ Dewar” Challenge Cup, but it is a question 
whether any club or association has such an imposing and 
grand trophy to compete for as the one given by Mr. Thomas 
R. Dewar to the National Baseball Association. 


The First President : 
EuGeEene STRATTON. 

Eugene Stratton, the first president of the L. B. A., is the 
popular negro-comedian, the ‘‘ Dandy Coloured Coon” of 
renown. Buffalo, U.S.A., was his birthplace, and he first 
saw the light there on the 8th of May, 1861. He was 
educated at the College of the Christian Brothers, and was 
intended for a naval cadetship at Annapolis. His natural 
leaning towards the stage asserted itself, however, and aftcr 
shining at school entertainments, he developed a habit of 
running away from home and entering into brief partnerships 
with performers of different kinds and varying abilities. He 
became an acrobat, a variety performer, and a burnt-cork 
minstrel. In the latter guise, he joined the celebrated Havcrly 
Troupe, and came to London with them in 1880. He settled 
down in London, and became principal comedian with tho 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels. After electrifying the town 
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with the “ Whistling Coon,’’ he branched off into the music 
halls, and has since remained a conspicuous figure in the 
Variety world. He is a conscientious and thorough-going 
sportsman, and has a natural love for baseball, exemplified 
by the interest he takes in the success of the London Associa- 
tion, and by the fact that he is no mean player of the game. 


The Vice-Presidents : 
J. Water Earze. 

The London Baseball Association was indeed fortunate in 
securing J. Walter Earle as a Vice-President. He possesses 
a thorough knowledge of the game, and was a player in 
America before business and the pursuit of wealth called him 
to England. He was born in Ithaca, New York State, and 
graduated at Cornell College. He first secured a position 
with the United States Express Company at Ithaca, and, to 
forward his interests, commenced the complete study of 
stenography and the typewriter. These pursuits brought him 
in contact with Mr. Wyckoff, at that time official stenographer 
to the Fifth Judicial District of the New York State, and a 
great enthusiast on writing machines. Mr. Wyckoff took a 
kindly interest in young Karle, who evinced such aptitude 
that he took him into his own office as a student. He had 
secured the agency for Central New York of the Remington 
typewritcr, the only one then in existence. Mr. Earle, 
thus early in the history of writing machines, caught the 
infection, and did so undcr most potently favourable auspices. 
Mr. Wyckoff took the initiative in pushing the fortunes of the 
Remington, and indissolubly linked his name with the 
foremost typewriting machinc of the world. Mr. Earle 
assisted in these efforts, and the firm commenced the 
manufacture of carbon paper for manifolding, and typewriter 
ink, both of which have developed into enormous auxiliary 
businesses. In time, Mr. Wyckoff formed the important 
connection which still exists between himself, Mr. Seamans 
and Mr. Benedict, and Mr. Earle was naturally one of the 
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first managers appointed by the new company. For a long 
while his headquarters were in Philadelphia, but, when the 
famo of the “ Remington” had traversed the Atlantic and it 
became an object of great interest, and finally of demand, in 
Kuropean commercial circles, Mr. Earle was selected for the 
important work of carrying it to its fortunes in the world’s 
metropolis, Coming to London in 1889, Mr. Earle at once 
went to the front rank of active business men, and the success 
of the Remington typewriter is common knowledge far and 
near. Always an enthusiastic sportsman, Mr. Earle has 
thrown himself heart and soul into the organisation of the 
Baseball Park at Balham, and has generously equipped a 
splendid team from among the Remington employés, to whom 
he accords the necessary holiday times, thus affording them 
opportunities of offering spiritéd resistance to the strong nines 
who oppose thom for the British National Championship of the 
Yankee sport. So strong were they last season (1895), that 
they won the Championship of the London Association, 
carrying with it the Spalding Cup. 


Wiutuuam EK, GeEppEs. 

Age quod agis has been the motto of W. E. Geddes 
through life. Whatever he set himself to do, his ready genius 
and dogged pertinacity accomplishcd. Some fifty years ago 
he was born in America, and very soon began projecting 
schemes for his advancement in life. As representative of 
the Charles A. Vogeler Company, he has travelled every 
State, journeying from New York to San Francisco, and from 
Florida to Canada. ‘Travellers and hunters have marvelled 
to find the advertisements of the Vogeler firm perched 
amongst the apparently inaccessible fastnesscs of the Rocky 
Mountains. Mr. Geddes placed them there. Tho action is 
typical of the man, for feats that anybody can accomplish 
have no charm for him. He only desires the seemingly un- 
attainable. When the Vogeler Company desired to make 
their name a houschold word in Europe, they naturally 
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selected tho subject of this sketch a3 manager. But in 
addition to being a business man of the first order, he is an 
enthusiast in sport. When English baseball came under his 
notice, he aspired to win the laurels for the team that he 
originated—the St. Jacob’s. That he succeeded in this is well 
known; and the main credit must be given to him, for he 
spared neither timo, labour nor money in seeking the efficiency 
of his nine. Cricket and football equally claim his attention 
and receive his aid. Mr. Geddes served as an officer in the 
Thirteenth Massachusetts (Unattached), during the American 
Civil War. 
W. B. Fu ter. 
This gentleman was born on the 30th of May, 1857, ata 
small town named Dorset, a place situated among the green 
hills of Vermont, U.S.A. But Dorset was too small to tempt 
him to remain there. He recognised the fact that there were 
no fortunes left unmade in that town, and, as he intended to 
make one, he moved to where he thought gold was to be 
found without digging in the earth for it. He made up his 
mind to win it by catering to the tastes of the people of 
Buffalo, New York State. He migrated there and started 
manufacturing that candy and confectionery which have since 
made his name famous in the largest city in the world. Every 
lady and gentleman with’a sweet tooth has learned to bless the 
name of ‘ Fuller’s,” and their popular confections are sought 
after in every large city in England, as well as in Paris. Mr. 
W. B. Fuller has evidently found the gold that he dreamed of 
in his boyhood days at Dorset, Vermont. He is one of the 
most energetic workers in the cause of baseball, and not only 
did he take an active part in the work of the Association by 
becoming one of its officers, but he went further, and opened 
a refreshment pavilion at the London Baseball Park. This 
little elegant building is the delight of the lady patrons of the 
game, for it combines, for them, the confections of Regent 
Street with the pure air of Brixton Hill. Even then Mr. 
Fuller did not stop. His nature is not of the stopping kind, 
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and so he proceeded, with the help of his worthy lieutenant, 
Mr. John H. Riley, to organise a team of ball players from 
amongst his employés and friends. The Fuller’s nine only 
lost the Championship of England (1895) by a couple of runs 
and they hold the record for the best fielding average of all 
England for the same season. This average earned them_a- 
handsome trophy presented by the President, Mr. Thomas R. 
Dewar. Next year Mr. Fuller seriously contemplates invading 
Paris with his baseball team, and proposes to arrange a series 
of matches against a team which he suggests organising 
among his employés in the gay city. And, in the near 
future, the baseball banner of “ Fuller’s ” may be unfurled in 
more than one Continental city and country. Sportsmen are 
very proud of Mr. Fuller, and look upon him as a credit to 
his country, his calling, and to his national game. 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH PLAYERS. 

H. Saxsy, a member of the Remington team, is entitled to 
a great deal of the credit attaching to that team as winners of 
the Spalding cup. He was their captain, playing second base, 
and, in that position, was of the best seen. He was born 
near Manchester, but was taken to America when very young. 
He returned to this country in 1888 on the staff of Messrs. 
Wyckoff, Seamans and Benedict, and still occupies a respon- 
sible position in charge of their mechanical department. He 
played, in America, in the same team as Clive, and the twain 
consequently thoroughly understand one another's tactics, 
Saxby is a good batter and base-runner, a strong thrower, and 
an excellent pitcher. Asa matter of fact, he is capable of 
doing credit to almost any position in the diamond. 

Wat Pinx was born on the 15th May, 1862, at Paddington, 
London. He is well known as the author of successful 
songs, one of his latest being the renowned ‘Seventh 
Royal Fusiliers.” He also writes sketches for himself, and 
plays in them. Pink was a member of the original team that 
encountered the Wild West Club in two games, and can lay 
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‘claim to an unique distinction. Playing in the right field, he 

secured a ball batted by a cowboy from Earl’s Court to the 
Rocky Mountains. The explanation of this feat lies in the fact 
that the scenery surrounding Buffalo Bill’s arena was painted to 
represent the Rockies. Pink is a notorious—vwell, fisherman, 
and, in Birmingham, once spent five days in catching a jack, 
which he has sworn, before a Commissioner for Oaths, weighed 
three pounds and a half. We make no comment. 

Robert Henry Cannam is a growth of 1895, so far as 
baseball is concerned. He was born at Norwood, and is there 
now, but, between the time of his birth and the present day, 
he has seen a great many corners of the globe and played in a 
great many different games. Baseball, however, has- his 
preference. He was one of the junior champions of ’95, and, 
in connection with several prominent cricketers, will organise 
the Crystal Palace team of 1896. | 

Lewis Waker, who pitched for the St. Jacob’s team 
during tho first season, and was mainly instrumental in 
winning the Junior Championship for them, is an Englishman, 
born on April 13th, 1866, at Bradford, Yorks. He played 
cricket for the Bradford Moor eleven, and was a mainstay of 
the football (Rugby) club of the same name. Since coming 
to London, he has developed into a baseball crank, and has 
made a reputation in the field equal to those possessed by him 
as a cricketer and footballer. 
~ W. L. Rocxtirre was born at Antwerp in 1876. After 
sojourning there for a period of which he has no recollection, 
he came to England to make history. In the College of St. 
Charles, Bayswater, where he was educated, he soon earned 
distinction in many branches of sport. He headed the cricket 
averages for two years in both batting and bowling, and has 
achieved precisely similar honours with the Empire Cricket 
Club. Besides this, he holds a medal for swimming, is a 
cross-country rider, footballer, sculler, boxer, and indulges in 
practically every other manly pastime. He began baseball in 
1895, and at once attracted attention, for, as a hard hitter 
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and smart fielder, he has few superiors. He has abandoned 
cricket for his new love, and will play for the St. Jacob’s. 

Ernest H. Cannam was born at Norwood, June 16th, 1876, 
and, for one so young, is indeed a remarkable athlete. 
Cricket and football had been his gods, and he worshipped 
them with an assiduity worthy of better things. In 1895, he 
turned over a new leaf, and played baseball for the first time, 
and played it so well that anybody who had the pleasure of 
watching his exhibition at first base is not likely to forget it. 
He had no reason, beyond that of love of the game, to relin- 
quish the bat and wicket for the club and ball, for he had 
headed the batting averages in his last season with the St. 
Aubyn’s Cricket Club. He, however, desires to show his 
American brothers that he can do the same thing in their 
game. Good judges are inclined to prophesy a brilliant future 
for him in baseball. 

THomas MacNavcuron is an Englishman, and one of the 
best known players in the country. He is also one of the 
oldest London players, for he was a member of the Thespians’ 
team when they played the game at Harl’s Court against the 
Cowboys, though he did not participate in the contest. He 
was a good cricketer, quick and active, and his liking for out- 
door movement drew him towards baseball from the commence- 
ment. Hoe joined the Thespians, and has, whenever available, 
always played in the championship games, He belongs to the 
music-hall profession, and is one of ‘‘ The Two MacNaughtons,” 
a well-known and popular firm of entertainers, We are un- 
able to state his age, for nobody seems to know it but himself, 
and he declines to tell. 

J. A. McWeEENEyY was born in Berwickshire, N.B., on the 
Sth October, 1868, edueated at Blair’s College, Aberdeen, 
N.B., English College, Douai, France, and Scot’s College and 
Gregorian University, Rome; he had a distinguished career 
as a scholar, being a prizeman in every subject. When in 
Rome, he saw ball played by the American Students and the 
Spalding teams, who were then touring the world. He saw 
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the merits of the sport, and, on his return to London, made 
the acquaintance of Messrs. Cooke and Knowles, As a result, 
he took to baseball, and has no intention of forsaking it, even 
for his beloved cricket. He has played cricket for the 
Hammersmith Club and football for the Hammersmith Athletic. 
He also claims the record for attendance at baseball matches 
during the '95 season. 

ALBERT LE Fre was one of the first English er and 
in the Clapham Common time was to be found at the game 
every day about eleven o’clock. He originated the remark, 
‘* Baseball must not be neglected for business,” and the game 
has suffered neither from his neglect nor his patronage. He 
certainly stands among the best dozen players in England, 
irrespective of nationality. His principal position is short 
stop, but he has also been a brilliant success at second base. 
He is a remarkably swift runner, and leads all the players in 
Ingland at stealing bases. The short stop of the Boston 
team once cried out in surprise, ‘* Has that fellow got home ?” — 
The third baseman replied, ‘‘ Yes,”” “‘ Why,” ejaculated short 
stop, ‘‘ he has only just passed me!” He is a steady bats- 
man, fields uniformly well, and his throws to first base are 
true. In ’95, he played for the Dewars. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN PLAYERS 
IN ENGLAND. 

M. P. Benruey, having the mystic initials in front of his 
surname instead of after it, is not a member of Parliament. 
He is an American, born in Boston on March 16th, 1864. In 
almost every country of the world, he has appeared as a 
comedian, and is known as ‘‘ Globe Trotter,” by reason of his 
having twice made the circuit of the terrestrial sphere. He 
has played ball for three years in England, first for the 
Thespians, and then as a member of the Dewar team. For 
the latter, he pitched a strong, steady game, and, when left 
to his own devices, generally won the match for his club; but, 


when acting under the guidance of others, he did not always 
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succeed. His services are always in demand, and he remains 
in the van with the best of the many. good players to be found 
in the London Association. 

Ray Murpay, twenty-four years ago, was born in Baltimore. 
He played second base for the Baltimore Union League team 
(local) and afterwards for the Warren Athletic Club of 
Wilmington, Delaware. He was well-known there and in 
Philadelphia as a light weight boxer. In April, 1895, he 
arrived in England, and was attracted to the Baseball Park, 
where he was snapped up by the Fullers to play short-stop 
and change-pitcher. He is a good coach, and has a cool 
head, but can occasionally do more talking in the field than 
anybody else. At Stockton-on-Tees, he electrified the audience 
by placing the ball over the grand stand when there were 
three men on bases. 

A. A. TurNER is only twenty-one, and was born in Bangor, 
Maine. He first played baseball in Petitcodiac, a place in — 
Canada, whence he probably learned the curves that he utilises 
whenever he has been allowed to pitch. He has played ball 
in most of the cities in the Eastern States, but he says there 
is only one Petitcodiac. That team was known as the ‘‘ Hay- 
seeds.’”’ He shines most at third base, but is a useful man in 
any part of the field. He is a Remington. 

A. EK. Post, of Albany, New York State, is twenty-one. 
Educated at Mount Holly Academy, New Jersey, he played 
two years for their team as pitcher, and one season as catcher. 
He also played second base for Newburgh, on the Hudson 
River, against the Cuban Giants, the champion coloured club 
of America. He has played cricket for various South London 
clubs, and occasionally acts as three-quarter-back for Wick- 
ham Park (Rugby) Football Club. He was principal pitcher 
for the Remingtons during 1895, and, when set, is remark- 
ably efficient. 

GrorGeE A. BooxeEr is 2 native of San Francisco, California, 
and is a comedian who has made a popular name on both 
sides of the Atlantic. As a ball player, he has proved in- 
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valuable to the Thespians, playing several positions equally 
well, and leaving nothing to be desired as a fielder. He also 
ranks high among the batsmen of the strongest hitting team 
in England. 

W. A. Cuive belongs to New York State, having first seen. 
the light in Ilion twenty-six years ago. When a small boy, a 
very small boy, he armed himself with a baseball bat and 
sallied forth to do or die, and he has been ‘‘ doing” ever 
since. At the age of fourteen, he joined the Ilion team, 
and for several seasons participated in more winning games 
than losing ones. He has played against, and with, such men 
as Griffin, Captain of the Brooklyns, Hengle, Captain of the 
Uticas, when they won the International Championship, 
Simon, of Rochester, Griffin and Latham, of Utica, Shindle, 
of Brooklyn, Hotaling, of Cleveland, and, in fact, with most 
of the best minor teams in the Eastern and Middle States. 
His work in England will always be remembered by his 
colleagues. Asa catcher, he is on a par with La Martine, 
but those two gentlemen are so far ahead of the rest in the. 
race that it must needs be a long time before they are 
equalled, As a thrower to second base, Clive is in his 
element. His judgment is perfect, and the base-runners put 
out by his lightning throws are innumerable. He is a - member 
of the Remington team. 

JoHN La Martine claims Philadelphia, Pa., as his birth- 
place, and baseball as his favourite game. Whenever he 
undertakes anything, enthusiasm is his strong point; con- 
sequently he throws all his energy into his sport. He is one 
of the best all-round players in this country. As a fielder, 
his best place is behind the bat, and in that position he takes 
rank as second to none. As a batsman, he headed the 
averages in 1894 for All England, and his record for 1895 is 
not far behind that of the previous season. He captained 
the Dewars ; and, had the team more closely conformed to his 
ideas, it would probably have been in front at the end of the. 
season, 
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Joun H. Rivey was born in Albany, New York State. He 
came to Eneland in 1888 for the first time, and has been 
connected with Mr. Fuller, the American confectioner, ever 
since. His love of baseball induced him to form a team 
among the employés of Fuller’s works, and he has figured as 
one of the best players in that team. He is strong at the 
bat, remarkably quick for a heavy-weight, and he never loses 
heart. THis aim is always to be ‘‘in at the finish,” and his 
team was there, although defeated in the final. . 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE LONDON 
GAME. 

Grorce Hatt is professionally known as George Hall 
Dare. New York is his natal city, and he played ball there 
for the Montauk Club. He was one of the in-fielders, play- 
ing third base. The three others in what was known as 
the Big Four, were Charles Abrahams, John Kinny, and 
Al. Nicholls, names favourably known in American baseball 
circles. These boys, for they were little more, were per- 
suaded that a fabulous salary awaited them at New Orleans, 
and thither they agreed to go. Abrahams knew the captain 
of the Cromwell Line of steamers running between New York 
and New Orlcans, and arranged with him to carry the quartette 
free of charge, but one at a time. Lots were drawn as to the 
first traveller, and fortune favoured Kinny, but he, at the last 
moment, declined to go. Dare volunteered to go instead, and 
sailed away with a wealth of ideas, but wealthy in that par- 
ticular only, In April, he landed in New Orleans, and paid 
for his admission to the ball ground, where a match was being 
played. As he stood in the front line of spectators, a ball 
was batted into the crowd. Dare jumped up, caught it with 
one hand, and made a clean, long throw to the catcher. The 
action was so quick that he was recognised as a player, and 
his services were secured by the Robert E. Lee Club, who had 
a big game with the Memphis team on the following day. 
Dare played third base, and by brilliant play saved the day 
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for New Orleans. This game he played on an empty stomach, 
and, after finishing, was almost exhausted. When the situa- 
tion leaked out, the club almost killed him with over-feeding. 
From New Orleans he went to Galveston and Houston, Texas, 
where he met his brother, Thomas Dare, and Leona Dare, the 
celebrated gymnast, remaining in their company for some 
time. At Houston, in 1872, he appeared with a team repre- 
senting Northern Texas against Southern Texas, and was 
presented with a golden ball as a trophy for the general 
excellenca of his play. A founder of the Thespians, he is 
identified with their success, and has done much hard work 
for the general good of the game. 

Frank Hautes was born in Canton, Ohio, U.S.A., on May 
6th, 1870. After graduating in the public school, he went to 
St. Peter's College, where he won first prizes for the long 
jump and the hundred yards, was a feature in the gymnasium, 
and a member of the baseball club, His acrobatic abilities 
tempted him to try the show business, and he ran away from 
home to join a circus. There he gained a little experience 
but no money; so he returned home. But every summer his 
malady would break out, and he found himself with another 
circus annually. After four or five seasons, he was able to 
perform most tricks in the repertoire of acrobatic showmen, 
and has frequently done five different acts in one night. From 
circuses, he moved on to comedy companies, minstrel shows 
and variety theatres, and has travelled all over the Continent 
and South Africa as well as America. In Africa he started a 
team of baseball, and the Kaffirs followed suit, using their 
knobkerries as bats. But he always manages, since he helped 
to found the Thespians, to be in London for the summer 
season. 

Jouyn D. Asnsy was born in Rochester, N.Y., and went to 
school with James Marco. It is somewhat strange that, 
in these after years, they should both be performing on the 
London stage, and stranger that they should both be interested 
in founding the club hnown as the “ Thespians,” the first 
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team to locate themselves as baseball players in London, and 
the combination to which is accredited the widespread interest 
at present exhibited in the game. Ashby was the original 
catcher for the team, and after an absence of two years in 


America, he returned in the 1895 season to once more take 
his place behind the bat. He has fully sustained his former 
reputation. | 

James Marco is a native of Rochester, New York State, 
and is well-known as a performer in the variety world of 
England, the Continent and America, He was one of the 
founders of the game in London, and played for the Thespians 
each year until 1895, when his professional engagements 
called him to the Continent. ‘‘ James the Gentle” was in his 
glory as a coacher, and many a game was won by his ability to 
get the base-runner to his next position. He was also a steady 
batsman, his specialty lying in short safe hits—hits that, in 
the end, are often better for the game than longer ones. 

Harry Atuor hails from Elmira, New York State, and 
played left field for the Thespians in all their games. 
‘‘ Handsome Harry,’’ so dubbed by his companions, was the 
star left fielder of the Association, and has many times made 
catches that were thought to be impossible. His feats in this 
direction have been wonderful, and he has played in no game 
without scoring a pronounced hit by some phenomenal running 
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catch. He was the hero of the Thespian v. Derby semi-final 
match for the English championship of 1894, when he 
captured, in succession, three of the most difficult catches 
ever seen on a ball field. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE LONDON 
BASEBALL ASSOCIATION. 

W.S. StaRKWEATHER 18 a Bostonian of uncertain age. Like 

MacNaughton, he refuses all information, but, while Mac- 
Naughton accredits his extreme reticence to his extreme 
youthfulness, Starkweather, merely to be different and original, 
states that his bashfulness is due to the fact that he is anxious 
to forget the rapid flight of time. Be that as it may, 
‘‘ Starkie,” as he is usually called, is a thorough baseball 
player, and is considered far and away ahead of others as short 
stop. As captain of the Thespians he did excellent work ; 
as a batsman he was in the front rank, and his throwing to 
first. base has been a feature of all games. 
_ JOHN JENKINSON was born in Guelph, Ontario, Canada. He 
prides himself on the fact that the 18th of July was the natal 
day of W. G. Grace and himself; but Jenkinson was a few 
years later, not entering this world until 1800. He is a good 
cricketer, and scored 19, not out, in his last match, for the 
baseballers against the Crystal Palace team. He came to 
England in January, 1884, as tho managing director of the 
Bell Organ Company. He plays cricket for the Finchley 
Club, and also shines in the tennis world. As a member of 
the Council of the Musical Instrument Trades Association, he 
is conscious of the possession of a musical voice, frequently 
heard to advantage when he coaches his team (the Remingtons) 
and is anxious for them to win. He is a smart boxer, and 
weighs fourteen stone. 

Dr. W. H. Wray, of Rahway, New Jersey, commenced this 
life during the very early ‘‘ fifties.” When quite a boy, his 
baseball field was Harlem Flats. For five years, up till 1870, 
he played first base for the Acme Club; then, while farming 
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in the Sawmill Valley, Westchester County, he organised and 
was catcher for the Dobbs Ferry Club. He would be out on 
his farm from four in the morning till noon, walk two miles 
and a half to the ground to play ball, and back again to the 
farm at night, without losing enthusiasm or feeling tired. At 
Yonkers, where he transplanted himself, he assisted to form 
the Westchester County League, and played first base and 
left field for Yonkers until 1885. At Cynthiana, Kentucky, 
he began to play second base, but the pressure of Government 
work caused him to cease play and settle, for the time, into 
the position of a spectator. But in 1894, after he had crossed 
to England, he was attracted out to the Baseball Park at 
Balham, where he heard play was in progress. He was recog- 
nised on the ground by an old friend, and at once became a 
London baseballer. He is a reliable man in the field and at 
bat, as was evident when he turned a Crystal Palace game in 
favour of the Remingtons by a good hit between first and 
second bases. 

Wituiam Darcy Craven hails from Newark, New Jersey, 
U.S.A., and his history goes back as far as July 6th, 1846. 
He played ball in 1860 with a junior club called the 
‘¢ Pioneers,” and afterwards joined tho “ Kurckas,” of Newark. 
whose premier nine formed the most skilful team of its day, 
and ranked first among the champions in the eastern states 
from 1860 to 1865. He also played with his college club, 
and with the National Club, of Washington. Late in 1867 he 
became a resident of Savannah, Georgia, and there organised 
the first baseball club in the South Atlantic States. Under 
his captaincy the Forest City Club prospered, but business 
called Craven north again, and he became catcher of the old 
Bergen team of Jersey City. In March, 1893, he took up 
his residence in London, and has not abated any of his en- 
thusiasm. He follows the game as earnestly and thoroughly 
as of yore. 

Frank Mitton Hunter was the first baseman of the 
Thespian team, and to say that he did justice to the position 
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scarcely expresses the facts. Those who have seen Hunter 
play first base will, in years to come, compare newer players 
with him, and the comparison can never be disadvantageous to 
that gentleman. He was born in Alleghany City, Pa., in 
1867. He is the possessor of a capital tenor voice, and 
studied in Italy, where he remained four years. He secured a 
reputation in America as an accomplished and graceful singer, 
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and has upheld it in England, where he is a member of Mr. 
D'’Oyly Carte’s Opera Company. He is a baseball enthusiast, 
he is credited with making the longest hit ever seen in 
London, and, in fact, is famous all over England as the 
hardest hitter in the Association. In his own country he was 
three times Amateur Champion of Pa. 

Ricuarp GEoRGE Know tes, whose parents’ home was in 
Buffalo, U.S.A., was born on the 7th October, 1858, at 
Hamilton, Ontario. He has toured the length and breadth of 
America as a comedian, and came to England in 1891. 

Newtson Pinerze Cooke (Secretary) says that he was 
born on February 23rd, 1864, at Mount Holly, Vermont, 
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U.8.A. He was educated at Black River Academy, Ludlow, 
Vermont, and Tuft’s College, Medford, Mass., but, while he 
excelled in football, he never succeeded in obtaining a good- 
conduct prize, As Secretary of the London Baseball Associa- 
tion, he has done a deal of splendid work. During the 
season of 1895, he organised and managed the St. Jacob’s. 
team, and, by his play, helped to win the Junior Champion- 
ship for that aggregation. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Baseball in America. —The 1895 Season in America. 


BASEBALL IN AMERICA. 
Brestpes being America’s national game, baseball is her 
excitement and her national craze. Its origin has been, more 
or less accurately, connected with old-fashioned games of 
England, France, and the early American Colonies, but it may 
be at once admitted that rounders is the only game which 
really bears any affinity to it. 

The process of time saw the transformation of rounders 
into baseball. It was a work of elaboration and scientific 
grafting, but the eventual production was the game which we 
consider to be the quickest, smartest, and most exciting in 
existence. But baseball has never finished developing. It is 
the constant study of those possessing complete knowledge-o 
its points to seek to improve it, to work away at the model, 
and to render it yet more finished and perfect. Each year 
discoveries are made that tend to advance its science, and 
new and brilliant “plays” are brought to light by base- 
ballers with brains, who seek the advancement of their 
hobby. 


The extraordinary and overwhelming popularity of the game 
in America is traceable to two causes. Primarily it is the re- 
sult of the unequalled sporting possibilities in a game that is 
so varied in its phases, so unexpected in its complications, and 
so thoroughly manly in its exercise. Secondly, it is the out- 
come of the friendly spirit of rivalry that sprang up spontan- 
eously in all the large towns in the States and permeated every 
little hamlet. Hivery township has its baseball club nowadays, 
be it amateur or professional; but the greatest interest centres 
in the professional teams that bear the names of such cities as 

_ Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Pitts 
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burgh, Cincinnati, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Washington, Louis- 
ville, and Cleveland. These teams are controlled by one huge 
central organisation, and their battles absorb the interest of 
the nation. A baseball match in a city which has its own 
native team as one of the opposing sides draws an audience to 
which the crowd at the Oval on an August Bank-holiday is like 
a handful of people. Business is suspended, the streets are 
like the road to Epsom on a Derby Day, the shops are shut up 
and the suburbs are deserted. 

Outside that city, and all over America, the public watches 
the telegraphic reports in the local newspaper office. One 
popular newspaper went to the length of exhibiting a huge 
board on which was drawn a planofthe diamond. Utilising 
the recently invented method of scoring a game, and which 
has been fully explained in these pages, they recorded on 
the board every move of the game. [Every ball delivered was 
reported by telegraph to the office of the newspaper, and was 
chronicled to the public. Every base that was run was ticked 
off on the huge diamond, and every ‘“ put-out” and every 
‘‘assist ’ was shown on the painted plan within a very few 
minutes of the event actually happening on the green field far 
away. a 

The consequence was that the strect outside the newspaper 
office became blocked by the people. The excitement was 
intense, and the onlookers scemed to be actually watching a 
game, instead of an electric record. Every bit of play 
chronicled was applauded or decried according to its merits. 
A two-base hit was cheered, a man out was awarded sym- 
pathetic groans, and a stolen base sent the street into 
paroxysms of delight. The newspaper scored a huge journal- 
istic success. 

The American speculator was too wise a man not to turn the 
experiment into practical account. It was thought that the 
public was enjoying a good thing too cheaply, so the telegraph 
score-records became a commercial transaction. Nowadays, 
rooms are fitted up with these diamonds, and the whole pro- 
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gress of a game is reported and chronicled to the most minute 
feature. The rooms are crowded by excited spectators, and 
tle enthusiasm is equal to that displayed on the ground itself. 

Then it was the turn of the theatres to join in the excite- 
nient. Palmer's Theatre, one of the best in the States, was 
the first house ,to play baseball on a green curtain while the 
game was in progress in another part of the country. The 
square (or diamond as it is usually called) was marked out on 
the curtain, the fielders’ places allotted to them, and the move- 
inents of the ball from pitcher to batsman, and from the bat to 
a point of the field, were electrically recorded in the exact 
manner of its actual happening. Every item of the play was 
shown immediately after the play was accomplished. 

This acme of popularity was not attained in a moment, 
but it is yet curious to note how comparatively new the 
game, as a national feature, really is. The first team of pro- 
{fessional players, men who were openly paid for their services, 
and not amateurs drawing salaries under the heading of 
‘‘ Expenses,” was the celebrated ‘‘ Red Stockings,” or Cincin- 
nati Club. Their nick-name, conferred on them in conse- 
quence of the lurid hose they wore, stuck to them through 
everything, and ‘‘ Red Stockings” is now the classic name 
of a historic team. They commenced a tour of the United 
States in 1869, and for fifteen months played almost daily 
games and never lost one. There was scarcely a city or 
township important enough to possess a baseball club that 
they did not visit and beat. They certainly started the 
Americans’ love for the game, and are entitled to a niche 
in the records of history. The following is the list of the 
celebrated nine ‘‘ Red Stockings,” together with their regular 
places in the field. 

1, Charles Gould, first base; 2, Charles Sweasey, second 
base; 3, Asa Brainard, pitcher; 4, Cal McVey, right field; 5, 
Harry Wright, centre field (captain); 6, George Wright, 
short stop; 7, ‘‘Dug’’ Allison, catcher; 8, Fred Watermay, 
third base; 9, Andy Leonard, left field. “ 
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The next Jandmark is the formation, in 1871, of the National 
Association of Professional Baseball Players, Clubs of paid 
teams had sprung up all over the country, and they resolved 
to amalgamate and play for a national championship trophy. 
But all was not right in the camp, the betting element pre- 
dominated, bribery stalked about unblushingly, and games 
were lost which should have been won. Public interest began 
to relax, for folks saw they were being defrauded of their 
sport, 

Consequently, in 1876, the better-class clubs withdrew from 
the Association, and formed a new organisation—the ‘‘ National 
League of Professional Baseball Clubs.” Its executive exercised 
their prerogatives with a firm hand, tabooing the sale of 
alcoholic liquor on all grounds, and stamping out betting by 
players or spectators, Affiliated to this League are many other 
clubs and associations, and, in conjunction with the American 
Association and the Western Association, it practically rules 
the whole sport in America, amateur as well as professional... 
It makes all rules, controls players and umpires, and protccis 
property in the shape of club grounds and buildings. 


THE 1895 SEASON IN AMERICA. 
The United States season of 1895 opened early in April, 
and sixty-five thousand people attended the five opening 
games of the National League :—-. 


New York ie vee ae 20,000 
Baltimore sa os ae 14,000 
Cincinnati die us an 13,000 
St. Louis dis re _ 10,000 
Louisville es ae oe 8,000 


Throughout the season the games were evenly contestcd 
and battled for, and the interest in the championship contest 
was maintained till the very end. On May 6th, Pittsburgh 
led by one game, Cleveland was second, and Boston, 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, New York, and Cincinnati were battling 
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royally for the third and next four positions. The rest of the 
clubs showed a large losing margin. 

On June 10th, Pittsburgh still led, with Boston, Chicago, 
and Cleveland following in that order. 

On July 9th, the situation became cxtremely warm. Balti- 
more had won 34, and lost 20 games; Boston 33 won, 22 
lost ; Chicago 40 won, 28 lost; Pittsburgh 37 won, 26 lost. 
New York occupicd the ninth place, and Louisville was last. 
But, at that stage of the game, a prophecy as to the ultimate 
outcome would have been dangerous, 

August 12th, found six teams bunched together, Cleveland 
leading, followed by Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago in the order named, It was anybody’s champion- 
ship up to then. 

September 9th, found Baltimore, Cleveland, and Philadel- 
phia as the first three, and the fight narrowed down between 
them. Finally, Baltimore captured the pennant for the second 
year In succession. 

The record of the competing clubs at the close of the 
season was as follows :— 


cu. ae 
Baltimore _... 7 oe, 86 43 
Cleveland... a ss 84 46 
Philadelphia ... ahs ays 7 53 
Chicago ~ ae Le 72 58 
Brooklyn _... Me i 71 «59 
Boston oh os cay 70 59 
Pittsburgh _... sae os 71 64 
Cincinnati... re ae 66 64 
New York... dane. fe. Sault 66 64 
Washington ... ae we” 84 
St. Louis aa ee oe 39 92 


Louisville... be oe 35 96 
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A comparison of the two leading clubs, so far as concerns 
their contests against identical teams, gives the following 
analysis of results : 


Baltimore won 5 games against Cleveland. 


” i iy »» Philadelphia. 
» » 8 4, »» Chicago. 
” 99 7 99 9 Brooklyn. 
’ » 10 ,, ~~ 4, ~Boston. 
”» a ere » Pittsburgh. 
» a OH) », Cincinnati. 
) 29 8 29 ” New York. 
» a ee -» Washington. 
99 99 6 ” 2? St. Louis. 
9 », 10 9 ” Louisville. 
86 ; 
Baltimore lost 6 games against Cleveland. 
¥) 99 4 ” ” Philadelphia. 
2 aa ey », Chicago. 
99 99 5 9 ” Brooklyn. 
” kt »» Boston. 
” sg Or ey », Pittsburgh. 
” » 4 5, », Cincinnati. 
9 ” 3 ” 9 New York. 
» a er »» Washington. 
99 99 6 99 ” St. Louis. 
29 99 1 9 ” Louisville. 
43 
Cleveland won 6 games against Baltimore. 
” an Gare »» Philadelphia. 
” 1» 9 4 », Chicago. 
»9 » 10 ,, », Brooklyn. 
” go oe AN », Boston. 
99 » 0 5s » Pittsburgh. 
” » 6 ,, », Cincinnati. 
29 29 7 ” 99 New York. 
” » 9 4, » Washington. 
ry) ” ”9 » St. Louis. 


Louisville. 


we 
ye ee 
+ oa = 
- 
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Cleveland lost 5 games against Baltimore. 


99 99 5 99 ” Philadelphia. 
” »» 8 45 » Chicago. 

” 9» 2 45 », Brooklyn. 

” a: ee », Boston. 

> » 5 4 », Pittsburgh. 

” ae ar » Cincinnati. 

” 9 3S 4 » New York. 

” » 3 4 », Washington. 
zs ‘es ae ah » St. Louis. 

9? 9 2 ¥) ” Louisville. 


46 

Some interesting facts and figures are developed as the 
result of the season's batting, the principal feature being the 
high average of seventy players, the lowest of whom attained 
&@ percentage of ‘301. Burkett, of Cleveland, heads the 
league with °423, his nearest competitor being Delehanty, of 
the Philadclphians, with -399. Keeler, of Baltimore, is third, 
with °394. In stolen bases, Hamilton, of Philadelphia, is 
first, with 95, followed by Lange, of Chicago, with 75. The 
rest arc far behind. The averages are recorded of all bats- 
men who have played in fifteen, or more, games, but to 
include them would entail the use of much space that can be 
ill spared. Only the three leading batsmen in the league 
are therefore allotted a record here :— 


BattTINna. 
Times at Fase Per- Sacrifice Stolen 
Player Club Games Bat Hits centage Hits Bases 
Burkett...... Cleveland... 132 ... 555 ... 285 ... °423 ... 7 ... 47 
Delehanty... Philadelphia 116 ... 481 ... 192 ... °399 ... 6 .. 46 
Keeler ...... Baltimore... 181 ... 560 ... 221 ... ‘394... 21 ... 57 
PITcHING. 


The three leading pitchers in the league are, first, Hawley, 
of Pittsburgh, who performed the remarkable feat of shutting 
out (t.e., disposing of a team in their whole nine innings 
without a run being scored) Baltimore, Cleveland, Boston, 
New York and St. Louis. Considering the hard hitting powers 
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of the batsmen, this was certainly a wonderful feat. The 
next, Rusie, of New York, shut out Chicago twice, Cincinnati 
once, and Washington once. The third, Young, of Cleveland, 
shut out Cincinnati twice, New York and Baltimore once each, 
thus tying with Rusie. Hoffer, of Baltimore, also tied this 
record, shutting out Brooklyn and St. Louis twice each. The 
season contained many surprises, and pitchers who were 
sarcastically referred to as ‘‘ back numbers” sprang up when 
least expected, and, with phenomenal work, once more proved 
the glorious uncertainty of the game. 


Cius FIeLpine. 

The records of the three leading players in each position, 
fielders who had played in not less than fifteen games, are 
worthy of study by the amateur, and are given as showing 
how many games they played in, how many men they put out, 
how many they assisted in retiring, the number of errors each 
made, the total number of chances offered to them, and their 
averages : 


Puts Total Aver- 
Out. 


Games. Assists. Errors. Chunces. aye. 


First Bascmen. 
O’Connor, Cleveland ... 41... 3889... 22... 3... 414... °093 
Tebeau, Cleve'and ...... 52... 507... 23... 4... 384... °992 
Carey, Baltimore......... 121... 1129... 43... 11... 1183 ... °990 


Second Basemen. 
Lowe, Boston ...... ..... 99 ... 261... 846... 27... 634... °957 
Crooks, Washington ... 118 ... 386 ... 364 ... 83 ... 733 ... °956 
Bierbauer, Pittsburgh 119... 279... 411 ... 39... 729 ... °949 


Third Basemen. | 
Cross, Philadelphia...... 124 ... 184... 297 ... 36... 517 ... °930 
Collins, Louisville ...... 75... 128... 185 ... 80... 343... °9138 
Shindle, Brooklyn ...... 118 ... 147 ... 268 ... 41... 453 ... 909 


Short Stops. 
Jennings, Baltimore ... 1381 ... 425 ... 460... 53 ... 938 ... °943 
Corcoran, Brooklyn...... 128 ... 305... 496... 60... 861 ... °930 
Ely, St. Louis .,, ....,... 118 ... 947 ... 415... 50. 712... °980 


So _ BASEBALL. 


Puts Totel Aver- 
Gomes. Out. Assists. Errors. Chances. age. 


Fielders. 
Hassamaer, Washington 72... 96... 4... 2... 102... °980 
Griffin, Brooklyn ...... 131 ... 361 ... 20... 11... 392 ... °972 
Murphy, New York ... 32... 57... 4... 2... 63... 968 
Catchers. 
Dailey, Brooklyn......... 38 ... 180... 29... 5... 166... °958 


Robinson, Baltimore ... 74... 242 ... 77... 7... 355 ... °952 
Clements, Pittsburgh... 84... 283... 74... 7... 875 ... °952 


A comparison of the fielding of all the clubs in the league 
gives the following results: 


Puts fe Total 

Rank. Club. Out. Assists. Errors. Chances. Average. 
J. Baltimore ...... 3348 ... 1476 ... 288 ... 5112 ... °994 
2. Brooklyn ...... 3457 ... 1675 ... 314 ... 5446 ... °942 
3. Cleveland ...... 3493 ... 1664 ... 349 ... 5506 ... °937 
4, Philadelphia 3631 ... 1642 ... 361 ... 5634 .. 936 
5. Boston ......... 3514 ... 1648 ... 371 ... 5523 ... *933 
6. Cincinnati...... 3373 ... 1606 ... 355 ... 5334 ... °933 
7. Pittsburgh...... 3537 ... 1694 ... 396 ... 5627 ... °930 
8. St. Louis ...... 3432 ... 1541 ... 401 ... 5347 ... °925 
9. Chicago......... 3278 ... 1620 ... 407 ... 5805 ... *923 
10. New York...... 3384 ... d699 ... 489 ... 5522 ... °921 
11. Louisville’...... 3298 ... 1590 ... 485 ... 5373 ... °910 


12. Washington... 3273 ... 1611 ... 485 ... 53869 ... °910 
A few more interesting statistics may include : 


ERRoRLESS GAMES, 

The Bostons played 10 errorless games to 11 for their 
opponents; the Baltimores 19, including 4 in succession, 
to 7; Brooklyns, including 3 in succession, 19 to 6; 
Cincinnatis, 14 to 8; Chicagos, 9 to 9; Clevelands, 10 to 5; 
New Yorks, 4 to 17; Philadelphias, 11 to 12, including 3 in 
succession ; Pittsburghs, 7 to 12; Louisvilles, 8 to 11; St. 
Louis, 17 to 138; Washingtons, 8 to 24. 


DovusLe FIGuREs. 
The Bostons twice made 20 runs in a game, beating 
Chicago 20 to 3 and Washington 27 to 11; Baltimore beat 
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Cincinnati 22 to 5 and Louisville 22 to 6, Chicago beat 
Philadelphia 24 to 6; Cincinnati beat Boston 21 to 8; Phila- 
delphia beat New York 23 to 9 and Washington 21 to 9; 
- Pittsburgh beat Philadelphia 23 to 6; St. Louis beat New 
York 23 to 2 and Washington 23 to 7. 


| One Ron Resvtts. 

The Bostons won 11 and lost 14 games by one run during 
the season, winning 4 from St. Louis, and 4 of the 5 games 
lost to the Pittsburghs being by one run; Baltimores won 11 
and lost 11 by one run, the Brooklyns winning 3 games by 
one run; the Brooklyns won 15 and lost 9; the Chicagos 15 
to 12, losing 3 games each to the Pittsburghs and New Yorks; 
Cincinnatis, 16, including 3 from Louisvilles to 14, including 
3 by Philadelphias ; Louisvilles § to 15; New Yorks 14 to 14, 
including 3 to the Clevelands; Clevelands, 21, including 5 
from the Philadelphias, and 3 from the St. Louis, to 10; 
Philadelphias, 16, including 3 each from the Brooklyns and 
Cincinnatis, to 16 ; Pittsburghs, 20 to 8; St. Louis, 9 to 19; 
Washingtons, 6 to 19. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Baseball in America (continued) —Professional Baseball—The Father 
of Professional Baseball. . 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL. 

Ir is the professional element introduced into baseball which 
has brought it to its present pitch of popularity in America. 
The amateur players who make a hobby of it could never have 
aroused the excitement and enthusiasm called forth by the 
skill of men whose whole time is devoted to its study and 
development. They would never have been able to acquire 
the degree of perfection reached by professionals who, by prac- 
tice and application, have made themselves masters of their 
game. The close and continual training undergone by these 
men would have been out. of reach of the amateur players, and 
the perfected combination of play exhibited by a team always 
working together and undcr the same strict control would have 
been wanting had not the professional baseballer been in- 
vented by Harry Wright. 

The professional players, as a body, are a distinctly honour- 
‘ble and manly set of men. Their ranks are recruited from 
ie colleges and from amateur players who are workmen in 
xceipt of a fair wage. Becoming expert baseball players, 

oyiey are engaged at a salary which must at first seem to them 

to gigantic one, but the large salary seldom turns a man’s head. 

Ci-e is frequently taken from the bench into a team of men who 

Ncavel in Pullman cars and stop at the first-class hotels, but 

sue rarely forgets his duty in his new position, and always en- 

Leavours to act as a gentleman and a sportsman. Should he 
irget himself, his carcer as a baseball player would have a 
ory precipitate conclusion. 

That the games played by the professional leaguers are all 

c ir, above-board, and sportsmanlike contests is capable of easy 
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and convincing proof. There is a cup called the ‘‘ Temple ” 
Cup, the gift of a gentleman of that name, which is annually 
played for in a series of games by the two clubs who lead the 
race for the National Championship. After the season proper 
is over, the champion team and the next best are matched for 
@ series of games, an equal number of games to be played in 
the city of each club, and the odd game, if one is necessary, 
on neutral ground. There is always an enormous attendance 
at these matches, and the gate receipts are divided among tho 
winners. Now the full series of nine games has never been 
played. In 1894 New York beat the champions (Baltimore) 
five times in succession, and were thus the winners of the 
Cup. In 1895, with Baltimore once more champions and 
Cleveland as their nearest rivals, the latter club secured the 
Temple Cup by winning four games out of the five played. It 
would have been practically easy for unprincipled teams to 
have arranged to play the entire series of nine games, including 
the odd one on neutral ground, for the sake of pocketing the 
whole proceeds of the huge ‘‘ gates,” but the professionals have 
always preferred to finish the series in the quickest possible 
manner, each man going in to do his best. These facts speak 1 
volumes for players and managers alike, and their intrinsic 1 


honour must be held to be beyond dispute. f 
THE FATHER OF PROFESSIONAL ; 
BASEBALL. 


It would be an ungracious act not to refer as fully as oe 
sible to the founder of professional baseball, the late Harryp- 
Wright. This gentleman died on the 3rd October, 1895, to 
" the profound sorrow of the whole baseball world. He wase. 
captain of the famous ‘‘ Red Stockings,” referred to in a pre-op 
vious section, and was an Englishman, who originally assiste¢ in 
his father, Sam Wright, as the professional cricketer attacheqw 
to the St. George Cricket Club, of Hoboken, NJ. Thy, 
history of his life is so indissolubly connected with the storast 
of the rise of bascball in America that we make no apology fe he 
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inserting here a letter from Mr. Henry Chadwick, the great 
American exponent of, and the leading authority on, the game. 
Harry Wright was Mr. Chadwick’s bosom friend and comrade 
for many years, and the lovable character of the man is por- 
trayed in the following extract : 


0) HARRY Wricut. 

to (From an Old Photograph.) 
Ci 

Ni 


‘‘T first became acquainted with Harry Wright,at Hoboken, 
SUN. J., in the early sixties, He was then about twenty years 
“old, and a promising young cricketer connected with the old 
‘St. George Cricket Club, which then had its field days on the 
‘old Fox Hill grounds, located north of the present St. George 
ChCricket field at Hoboken, now used by the Staten Institute. 
I used to report cricket for the New York Times and the 
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Clipper during 1855 and 1856, and I was greatly interested 
in the hot rivalry which then existed between the St. George 
and all New York cricket clubs. Harry Wright was assistant 
of his father, Sam Wright, the professional of the St. George 
Club for years, and a most worthy old man he was—honesty 
itself was old Sammy and all his boys took after him. | 

‘‘ Harry's first connection with bascball occurred in 1857. 
He used to visit the baseball fields located on the river side of 
Hoboken, north of the Stevens estate, the locality being 
known as the Elysian Fields, the Knickerbocker, Eagle and 
Empire Baseball Clubs then occupying the old Knickerbocker 
Club field south of the hotel, and the Gotham and Mutual, 
Jefferson and one or two others the north-west field back of 
the hotel. Harry used to join in with the Knickerbocker 
players at their practice games on Mondays and Wednesdays, 
and there took his first lesson in baseball. He was, of course, 
an apt scholar from his being a fine cricket player. Harry 
played his first match in baseball in July, 1858, on the 
occasion of the game between picked nines of New York and 
Brooklyn at the Fashion Course, L. I., he playing in the 
outfield, and making three catches there, though he did 
nothing at the bat, while facing the pitching of the veteran 
Mat O'Brien, of the Athletics of 1858. I have the score of 
this game, which I reported for the Clipper, in my earliest 
score-book, and J used the same signs, abbreviations and 
shorthand notes, such as now form the basis of the scoring 
method of the present day, and the method of recording the 
game will be found in ‘ Beadle’s Dime Book _ Baseball,’ pub- 
lished in 1860. 

“Tt was a decade after Harry played his first match at base- 
ball before he learned to score the game, which he did when 
he became manager of the old Cincinnati Red Stockings in 
1868. Harry told me at Eastern Park the last time I saw 
him there, in the spring of this year, that he adopted my 
plan of scoring from the very first, and used it up to the last 
day of his active service in the baseball arena. In fact, he 
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and I were of one opinion in the matter of scoring, and of 
team work at the bat and in the field. 

‘“‘ There is no questioning the fact that Harry Wright was the 
father of professional ball playing. He it was who organised 
the first team of ball players who were openly and avowedly 
paid for their services as regular baseball players. There 
had been some professionalism in the game to a limited ex- 
tent as early as 1860, when pitcher Creighton, of the old 
Excelsiors, was paid swb rosé for his services. When, in 1862, 
the old Union grounds, at Brooklyn, were opened as an 
inclosed ball field and 10 cents. admission to games was 
charged, players of the Gotham, Empire and Mutual 
Clubs participated in the gate receipts. But others were 
close behind the scenes. It was not until Harry Wright's 
Cincinnati Red Stockings started in 1868 as a regular pro- 
fessional nine that professionalism became the rule. Pre- 
viously it had been tabooed by the old National Association, 
which ruled baseball from 1857 to 1870: no player paid for 
his services being allowed by the Association to take part in a 
match. Harry Wright, therefore, was really the first regular 
manager and captain, and, in fact, organiser, of a regular 
professional baseball nine known in the annals of the game. 

“The career of Harry Wright as a professional ball player 
has been that of a model exemplar of the game. In the be- 
ginning, as captain and centre fielder of the old Cincinnati 
Red Stockings, of the memorable year of 1869, he practically 
began his record as a professional team manager—though he 
was & professional manager in 1868—and the most successful 
of all- club seasons known to professional club history, stands 
forth as an example of his ability in controlling a professional 
team, and in training them up to a point of excellence in all 
the strategical points of play, unsurpassed by any manager 
who has succeeded him. He introduced improved methods of 
play to an extent which made his Red Stockings nine invulner- 
able to defeat, from April up to June, 1870, and this era of 
continued success on the field against the strongest clubs of 
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the entire country—north, cast, south and west—remains to 
this day unequalled. 

‘‘Harry Wright was not only a model manager in his ability 
to govern a team, but he excelled as a centre fielder, and for 
years had no superior in that position, especially in the 
strategic skill he exhibited in the position, as shown in the 
many double plays he made from the outfield by his finely- 
judged catches and his prompt return of the ball to the infield 
after catches, and also by his never occupying one regular 
standpoint in the outfield, he skilfully judging a batsman’s 
peculiarities of hitting, and either laying well out in the field 
for long high hits or close in near the diamond for short high 
balls. In fact Harry Wright was a ‘head-work ’’ outfielder, 
and even at this advanced period of the game such players are 
far too scarce in the outfield. Then, too, Harry was a skilful 
strategic pitcher, and he was the first pitcher to adopt my 
old plan of disguised change of pace as a point in strategic 

‘kill in the position, Harry’s ability as a fine medium-paced 
wler in cricket being valuable to him in baseball pitching. 

‘* Harry Wright’s career as manager of the old Boston Red 

ckings of the early seventies still further presented evidence 
of his marked ability in governing a professional team. And 
hereby hangs a tale of a somewhat personal nature. Old ball 
players will remember the year 1867 as that signalised by 
the great western tour of the old National Club of Washing- 
ton, which clab went through the West triumphant in every 
game but one, alike in Cincinnati, St. Louis, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, Louisville and Chicago, their only successful 
opponents being the Forest City nine of Rockford, Ill., which 
nine defeated the Nationals at Dexter Park, Chicago, on that 
trip, chiefly owing to the strategic skill in pitching displayed 
by the then young Albert G. Spalding. Harry Wright’s Cin- 
cinnati nine that year was a regular amateur nine, himself 
being then of that class as a ball player, though a professional 
cricketer. Of course the success of the Forest City nine 
brought young Spalding into special notice. I reported all 
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the games on the National tour, and I saw great promise in 
Spalding as a coming pitcher, and when Harry Wright 
organised his Boston Red Stockings, I advised him by all 
means to take Spalding for his pitcher. He did so, and the 
result was that Spalding’s work in the box under Harry Wright’s 
able management made the Bostons four times winners of the 
old National Association’s pennant races. 

‘‘In 1876 the late President Hurlburt, of the old Chicago 
Club, saw that in Spalding there was the very man he wanted to 
lead his Chicago Club to victory; and money being no object 
to a Chicago man in pursuit of anything of the championship 
order, Spalding was engaged to serve the Chicago Club at 
his own terms, and this eventually led to the secession of the 
‘big four”? of the period—under strict business rules—from 
the Boston to the Chicago Club, and Messrs. Spalding and 
James White, the Boston Battery, with second baseman 
Ross Barnes, and outfielder Cal. McVey, helped to give the 
pennant of 1876—the first pennant race of the National 
Leaguc—to the Chicago White Stockings, managed and cap-- 
tained by A. G. Spalding, who thereby antedated Adrian 
Anson as the manager of that club. Spalding retired from 
active field service in 1877, and began his sporting goods 
firm, now the greatest establishment of the kind in the world, 
and controlled by the present millionaire, A. G. Spalding. 

‘The loss of the famous quartette naturally interfered with 
Harry Wright’s previously successful managerial career in 
Boston, and it was two years before he recovered his lost 
ground to the extent of again winning championship honours, 
but he knocked Manager Anson’s team out of the pennant 
races of the League in 1878 and 1879, after which came 
Harry’s interregnum of oft-repeated successes on the champion- 
ship arena.” 

There is little need to dwell upon the memory of one of the 
most kindly men that ever lived, one who left a name that 
will be honoured as long as baseball lasts. He was an 
Knglishman and a cricketer, and he died in America, sur- 
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rounded by his baseball friends, who had known him through- 
out an honourable and useful life. | 

At the annual meeting of the National Leagne and 
American Association, held on Nov. 13th, 1895, every club 
was represented, and this was the resolution adopted by a 
body of American sportsmen in honour of the memory of their 
English friend, Harry Wright: 

‘‘Tt is meet and proper that this organisation, at its first 
session held after the sad event, should formally record the 
death of Harry Wright, who for two years has been our chief 
of umpircs—an office created in recognition of his invaluable 
services to, and life-long connection with the national game, 
an office of which he was the only incumbent, without prede- 
cessor or successor. 

‘‘ But, beyond this formal duty which—sanctioned by im- 
memorial custom—would devolve upon the decease of an 
ordinary associate, we feel that the occasion and the man 
warrant a personal expression of the profound grief of an 
immense constituency (Trans- as well as Cis-Atlantic), of which 
we may be considered the official exponents, 

‘That universal grief found vent not only in funeral tears 
and floral tomb offerings, but in the outpourings of saddened 
hearts and tributes from fond memories, that mcasured their 
bereavements by depicting the greatness of the man and the 
lovableness of the friend they had lost. 

‘‘ Had he greatness? Not, perhaps, in its ordinary signi- 
ficance, as worshipped in the glare, glitter and tinsel of 
public life, accompanied by hurrahs and drums and trumpets, 
but in the higher meaning he was truly great: great because 
he was good. Good to every one! Good at all times! 
Good in word, act and deed! Who can recall one harsh or 
unkind syllable uttered by Harry Wright? Who can accuse 
him of one mean or dishonest transaction? When did he ever 
forget the Golden Rule? How many are the witnesses of his 
fairness, his impartiality ; his effort to do the right because it 
was right; hig turning away wrath by the softness of his 
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answers ; his silence when he could not praise; his proclivity 
for smoothing asperities and his preaching the perennial 
gospel of peace. His positive views and opinions, the de- 
liberate outgrowths of study and experience, were never 
pressed toward contention or quarrel. And so this man of 
amiable manners and sympathetic heart, serene tempered, 
self-controlled and self-abnegated, so illumined the atmosphere 
of his surroundings that everyone felt the better for the 
breathing of it and for the guidance of its kindly light. 

‘* Hence was he lovable! Hence had he true greatness ! 
Harry Wright had no enemy. His friends were legion, and 
included those to whom his voice and form were strangers, 
but whose name and fame were as household deities. He 
served in the ranks of the pioneers of baseball, and with its 
development himself developed into leadership. The impress’ 
of his personality is traceable all through its growth to 
maturity, in its playing rules, on the diamond, in co-operative 
team work—of which he was the inventor —and in everything 
that refined and enobled the greatest of field sports. It has, 
therefore, been truly said, that so identified was he with the 
progress and popularity of the game that its history is his 
biography. 

‘‘ We, therefore, the inheritors and devisees of his precious 
records—garnered by his life work and love work—in be- 
coming their custodian, and in accepting the trust thus con- 
ferred on us by his last testament, hereby seal this testament 
with our love, respect and honour to one who was an exemplar 
of all that is gentle and good in man and pure and honest in 
the realms of sport. tcrnal be his memory. Requicscat in 
pace.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
GLOSSARY. 

Assist.—The fielder who handles the ball in sufficient time 
to aid in retiring a base-runner is credited with an assist. 
Balk.—If the pitcher makes a motion in order to deceive the 
batsman, as though about to deliver the ball and then fails 

to do so, the umpire must call a balk. 

Ball.— When the ball is pitched so that it does not pass over 
tho plate between the knee and shoulder of the batsman, it 
is called a ball. 

Base hit.—This is left to the judgment of the scorer. The 
ball should be hit out of the reach of the fielders, or so 
sharply to the infield that an error cannot be scored against 
the fielder. 

Base on balls.—A batsman is given his base by the umpire 
when the pitcher has delivered four balls. 

Batsman’s box.—The space on either side of the plate 
in which the batsman must stand. 

Battery.—The pitcher and catcher. The term has its origin 
in telegraphy, the pitcher being the transmitter, and the 
catcher the receiver. 

Block ball.—A ball in play touched by a spectator. 

Bunt hit.—When the batsman deliberately hits the ball so 
slowly to the infield that it cannot be secured in time to re- 
tire the base-runner. 

Coacher’s box.—This is the space devoted to the coacher— 
out of which he must not move in coaching—located, at the 
nearest point, twenty feet from first and third bases. 

Dead ball.—A dead ball is one delivered by the pitcher that 
touches without, being struck at, any part of the batsman’s 
person or clothing while standing in his box, or that touches 
any part of the umpire’s person or clothing, while on foul 
ground, without first passing the catcher. 
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Diamond.—The ground is called a diamond by reason of 
its appearance when viewed from the grand stand. 

Double play.—A play in which the ball is handled quickly 
enough to retire two men. 

Earned run.—A run is ‘“‘ earned’’ when the player makes 
the circuit of the bases unaided by fielder’s error, before 
opportunities have been presented to retire his side. 

Error.—An error is made when a base-runner secures his 
position by the mistake of a fielder, when a proper hand- 
ling of the ball would have retired him. 

Fair ball.—A ball passing over the plate not lower than the 
batsman’s knee nor higher than his shoulder, delivered by 
the pitcher in position. 

Fair hit.—A batted ball striking within the foul lines and 
continuing in that territory until it has passed first and 
third bases; also, a ball batted into foul territory becomes 
fair if it rolls inside the foul lines before reaching first or 
third base. 

Fly ball.—aA ball caught in any territory before reaching 
the ground. 

Forced out.— When a base-runner is obliged to make room 
for his successor and is touched with the ball by the fielder, 
or if the fielder succeeds in touching the base, while hold- 
ing the ball, before the runner reaches it. 

Foul ball.—aA ball batted outside the lines, except when it 
is @ foul tip. 

Foul lines.—Tho lines extending from the plate through 
first and third bases, respectively, tothe extremity of the field. 

Foul strike.—A ball batted when the batsman is out of the 
box, or when the batsman attempts to bunt a ball which 
rolls foul. 

Foul tip.—aA foul hit not rising above the batsman’s head, 
and caught by the catcher standing within ten feet of the 
plate. 

Home run.—aA base hit which enables the emen to 
complete the circuit of the bases. 
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In-field.—The first, second, and third basemen, and short 
stop. 

Line hit.—A hit that drives a ball in a direct line over 
fielder’s head. 

Out-field.—The right, centre, and left fielders. 

Passed ball.— When the catcher fails to stop a ball which 
allows the base-runner to advance a base. 

Plate.—The home base. 

Pitcher’s box.—The rubber upon which the pitcher must 
have one foot when delivering the ball. 

Sacrifice hit.—When the batsman purposely makes a hit 
upon which he is retired, but which advances a base-runner. 

Shut out.—When a side does not secure a run. 

Slide.—When the base-runner, to avoid being touched with 
the ball, slides in to base either head or feet foremost. 

Stolen base.—A base secured by a runner unaided by a 
hit made by a succeeding batsman. 

Strike.—When the batsman tries and fails to hit a ball de- 
livered to him by the pitcher, or refuses to strike at a fair 
ball. 

Strike out.—A batsman strikes out when three bases havo 
been called on him, 

Three bagger.—A base hit which enables a batsman to 
reach third base. 

Triple play.—aA play in which the ball is handled quickly 
enough to retire three men. 

Wild pitch.—When a ball is pitched so wide of the proper 
requirements that it is out of reach of the catcher, and a 
base-runner is able to advance one or more bases there- 
from, 

Wild throw.—A ball thrown by a fielder out of reach of 
the fielder to whom he has directed it. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE PLAYING RULES OF 
PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS. 


As adopted by the National League and American 
Association of Professional Base Ball Clubs, 
and by the London Baseball Association. 


The Ball Ground. 


Rule 1. The ground must be an inclosed field, sufficient 
in size to enable each player to play in his position as required 
by these Rules. 

Rule 2. To lay off the lines governing the positions and 
play off the game known as Baseball, proceed as follows: 

From a point, A, within the grounds, project a right line . 
out into the field, and at a point, B, 154 feet from point A, 
lay off lines B C and BD at right angles to the line AB; 
then with B as centre and 63°63945 feet as radius, describe 
arcs cutting the lines B A at F and BC atG; BDatH; 
and B E at I. Draw lines F G, GE, E H and HF, and 
said lines will be the containing lines of the Diamond, or 
Infield. 

The Catcher’s Lines. 

Rule 3. With F as centre and 90 feet radius, an are cut- 
ting line F A at L, and draw lines L M and L O at right 
angles to F A; and continue same out from F A not less than 
90 feet. | 

| The Foul Line. 

Rule 4. From the intersection point, F, continue the 

straight lines F G and F H until they intersect with the lines 
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L M and LI, and then from the points G and H in the op- 
posite direction until they reach the boundary lincs of the 
grounds. 
The Player’s Lines 

Rule 5. With F as centre and 50 feet rulie: describe arcs 
cutting lines F O and EK M at P and Q, then with F as centre 
again and 75 feet radius, describe arcs cutting F G and F 
H at R and §; then from the points P Q R and S draw lines 
at right angles to the lines F O, F M, F G, and F H, and 
continue same until they intersect at the points T W and W. 


The Captain and Coacher’s Line. 

Rule 6. With R and S as centres and 15 feet radius, de- 
scribe arcs cutting lincs li W and S T at X and Y, and from 
the points X and Y draw lines parallel with lines F H and FG, 
and continue same out to the boundary lines of the ground. 


The Three Foot Line. 

Rule 7. With F as centre and 45 feet radius, describe an 
arc cutting line F G at 1, and from 1 out to the distance of 3 
feet draw a line at right Aaelee to F G, and marked point 2; 
then from point 2, draw a line parallel with the line F G to , 
point 3 feet beyond the point G, and marked 3; then from the 
point 3 draw a line at right angles to line 2, 3, back to and in- 
tersecting with line F G, and from thence back along line G F 


to point 1. 
The Pitcher’s Plate. 


Rule 8. With point F as centre and 60°5 feet as radius, 
describe an are cutting the line F B at a point 4, and draw a 
line 5, 6, passing through point 4 and extending 12 inches on 
either side of line F B; then with line 5, 6, as a side, describe 
a parallelogram 24 inches by 6 inches. 


The Bases. 
Rule 9. Within the angle F, describe a square the sides of 
which shall be 12 inches, two of its sides lying upon the lines 
G and F H, and within the angles G and H describe squares 
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the side of which shall be 15 inches, the two outer sides of 
said square lying upon the lines F G and GI and F H and 
H I, and at the angle E describe a square whose side shall be 
15 inches and so described that its sides shall be parallel with 
GI and IH and its centre immediately over the angular 
point KB. 


The Batsman’s Line. 

Rule 10. On either side of the line AF B desertbe two 
parallelograms 6 feet long and 4 feet wide (marked 8 and 9), 
their length being parallel with the line A F B, their distance 
apart being 6 inches, added to each end of the length of the 
diagonal of the square within the angle F, and the centre of 
their length being upon said diagonal. 

Rule 11. The Home Base at F and the Pitcher’s Plate at 
4 must be of whitened rubber and so fixed in the ground as to 
be even with the surface. 

Rule 12. The First Base at G, the Second Base at E, and 
the Third Base at H, must be of white canvas bags, filled with 
soft material, and securely fastened in their positions described 
in Rule 9. 

Rule 13. The lines described in Rules 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 10 
must be marked with lime, chalk, or othor suitable material, 
so as to be distinctly seen by the umpire. 


The Ball. 

Rule 14. The Ball.* 

Sec. 1. Must not weigh Icss than five nor more than five 
and one-quarter ounces avoirdupois, and measure not less than 
nine nor more than nine and one-quarter inches in circumfer- 
ence. The Spalding League Ball, or the Reach American 


* The Spalding League Ball has been adopted by the National 
League for the past sixteen years, and is used in all League contests. 

For junior clubs (clubs composed of boys under 16 years of age) we 
recommend them to use the Spalding Boys’ League Ball, and that 
games played by junior clubs with this ball will count as legal games, 
the same as if played with the Official League Ball. 
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Association Ball, must be used in all games played under 
these rules. 

Sec. 2. For each championship game two balls shall be 
furnished by the home club to the umpire for use. When 
the ball in play is batted to foul ground, out of sight of the 
umpire, the other ball shall be immediately brought into play. 
As often as one of the two in use shall be lost a new one must 
be substituted, so that the umpire shall at all times after the 
game begins have two balls for use. ‘The moment the umpire 
delivers an alternate ball to the pitcher it comes into play, and 
shall not be exchanged until it, in turn, passes out of sight to 
foul ground. 

Sec. 3. In all games the ball or balls played with shall be 
furnished by the home club, and the last ball in play becomes 
the property of the winning club. Each ball to be used in 
championship games shall be examined, measured and weighed 
by the secretary of the Association, inclosed in a paper box 
and sealed with the seal of the secretary, which seal shall not 
be broken except by the umpire in tho presence of the 
captains of the two contesting nines after play has been 
called. 

Sec. 4. Should the ball become out of shape, or cut or 
ripped so as to expose the interior, or in any way so injured 
as to be, in the opinion of the umpire, unfit for fair use, he 
shall, upon appeal by either captain, at once put the alternate 
ball into play and call for a new one. 


The Bat. 

Rule 15. The Bat. 

Must be made entirely of hard wood, except that the handle 
may be wound with twine, or a granulated substance applied, 
not to exceed eightcen inches from the end. 

It must be round, not excecd two and three-quarter inches 
in diameter in the thickest part, and ‘must not exceed forty- 
two inches in length, 
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The Players and their Positions. 

Rule 16. The players of each club in a game shall be nine 
in number, one of whom shall act as captain, and in no case 
shall less than nine men be allowed to play on each side. 

Rule 17. The players’ positions shall be such as may be 
assigned them by their captain, except that the pitcher must 
take the position as defined in Rules 8 and 29. 

Rule 18. Players in uniform shall not be permitted to 
occupy seats among the spectators. 

Rule 19. Sec. 1. Every club shall adopt uniforms for its 
players, but no player shall attach anything to the sole 
or heel of his shoes other than the ordinary baseball shoe 
plate. 

Sec. 2. The catcher and first baseman are permitted to wear 
a glove or mitt of any size, shape, or weight. All other 
players are restricted to the use of a glove or mitt weigh- 
ing not over ten ounces, and measuring in circumference 
around the palm of the hand not over fourteen inches. 


Players’ Benches. 

Rule 20. The Players’ Benches must be furnished by the 
home club, and placed upon a portion of the ground outside 
of, and not nearer than twenty-five feet to, the players’ lines, 
One such bench must be for the exclusive use of the visit- 
ing club, and one for the exclusive use of the home club, 
and the players of the competing teams shall be required to 
occupy their respective benches while not engaged in active 
play. 

The Game. 

Rule 21. Sec. 1. Every championship game must be 
commenced not later than two hours before sunset. 

Sec. 2. A game shall consist of nine innings to each con- 
testing nine, except that— 

(a) If the side first at bat scores less runs in nine innings 
than the other side has scored in eight innings, the game shall 
then terminate. 
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(b) If the side last at bat in the ninth innings scores the 
winning run before the third man is out, the game shall ter- 
minate. 

A Tie Game. 

Rule 22, If the score be a tie at the end of nine innings, 
play shall be continued until one side has scored more runs 
than the other in an equal number of innings, provided that 
if the side last at bat scores the winning run before the third 
man is out the game shall terminate. 


A Drawn Game. | 

Rule 23. A Drawn Game shall be declared by the umpire 
when he terminates a game on account of darkness or rain, 
after five equal innings have been played, if the score at the 
time is equal on the last even innings played ; but (exception) 
if the side that went second to bat is then at the bat, and has 
scored the same number of runs as the other side, the umpire 
shall declare the game drawn without regard to the score of 
the last equal innings. 


A Called Game. 

Rule 24. If the umpire calls ‘‘ Game” on account of dark- 
ness or rain at any time after five innings have been completed, 
the score shall be that of the last equal innings played, unless 
the side second at bat shall have scored one or more runs than 
the side first at bat, in which case the score of the game skall 
be the total number of runs made. 


A Forfeited Game. 

Rule 25, A Forfeited Game shall be declared by the umpire 
in favour of the club not in fault, at the request of such club, 
in the following cases: 

Sec. 1. If the nine of a club fail to appear upon a field, 
or being upon the field, fail to begin the game within fivo 
minutes after the umpire has called ‘‘ Play,’’ at the hour ap- 
pointed for the beginning of the game, unless such delay in 
appearing or in commencing the game be unavoidable. 
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Sec. 2. If, after the game has begun, one side refuses or 
fails to continue playing, unless such game has been suspended 
or terminated by the umpire. 

Sec. 3. If, after play has been suspended by the umpire, one 
side fails to resume playing within one minute after the umpire 
has called ‘ Play.” 

Sec. 4. If a team resorts to dilatory practice to delay the 
game. 

Sec. 5. If, in the opinion of the umpire, any one of these 
rules is wilfully violated. 

Sec. 6. If, after ordering the removal of a player, as au- 
thorised by Rule 59, Sec. 5, said order is not obeyed within one 
minute. 

Sec. 7. In case the umpire declares a game forfeited, he 
shall transmit a written notice thereof to the President of the 
Association within twenty-four hours thereafter. 


No Game. 

Rule 26. ‘‘No Game” shall be declared by the umpire if 
he shall terminate play on account of rain or darkness, before 
five innings on each side are completed, except in a case when 
the game is called, and the club second at bat shall have 
more runs at the end of it3 fourth innings than the club first 
at bat has made in its five innings, then the umpire shall 
award the game to the club having made the greatest number 
of runs, and it shall be a game and be so counted in the 
championship record. 

Substitutes. 

Rule 27. Sec. 1. In every championship game each 
team shall be required to have present on the field, in uniform, 
one or more substitute players. 

Sec. 2. Any such player may be substituted at any time by 
either club, but no player thereby retired shall thereafter 
participate in the game. 

Sec. 3. The base-runner shall not have a substitute run for 
him except by consent of the captaius of the contesting teams, 
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Choice of Innings—Condition of Ground. 
Rule 28. The choice of innings shall be given to the 
captain of the home club, who shall also be the sole judge of 

the fitness of the ground for beginning a game after rain. 


The Pitcher’s Position. 

Rule 29. The Pitcher shall take his position facing the 
batsman with both fect square on the ground, and in front of 
the pitcher’s plate; but in the act of delivering the ball one 
foot must be in contact with the pitcher’s plate, defined in 
Rule 8. He shall not raise either foot, unless in the act of 
delivering the ball, nor make more than one step in such 
delivery. He shall hold the ball, before the delivery, fairly 
in front of his body, and in sight of the umpire. When the 
pitcher feigns to throw the ball to a base he must resume the 
above position and pause momentarily before delivering the 
ball to the bat. 


The Delivery of the Ball—Fair and Unfair Balls. 

Rule 30. A Fair Ball is a ball delivered by the pitcher while 
standing in his position, and facing the batsman, the ball so 
delivered to pass over the home base, not lower than the 
batsman’s knee, nor higher than his shoulder. . 

Rule 31. An unfair ball is a ball delivered by the pitcher, 
as in Rule 30, except that the ball does not pass over the 
home base, or docs pass over the home base above the 
batsman’s shoulder or below the knee. 


Balking. 

Rule 32. A Balk shall be : 

Sec. 1. Any motion made by the pitcher to deliver the 
ball to the bat without delivering it, 

Sec. 2. The holding of the ball by the pitcher so long as to 
delay the game unnecessarily. 

Sec, 3. Any motion in delivering the ball to the bat by the 
pitcher while not in the position defined in Rule 29, 
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Dead Balls. 

Rule 33. A Dead Ball is a ball delivered to the bat by the 
pitcher that touches any part of the batsman’s person or 
clothing while standing in his position without being struck at ; 
or any part of the umpire’s person or clothing, while on foul 
ground, without first passing the catcher. 

Rule 34. In case of a foul strike, foul hit ball not legally 
caught out, dead ball or base-runner put out for being struck 
by a fair hit ball, the ball shall not be considered in play until 
it is held by the pitcher standing in his position, and the 
umpire shall have called ‘‘ Play.” 


Block Balls. 

Rule 35. Sec. 1. A Block is a batted or thrown ball that 
is touched, stopped or handled by any person not engaged in 
the game. 

Sec, 2. Whenever a Block occurs the umpire shall declare 
it, and base-runners may run the bases without being put out 
until the ball has been returned to and held by the pitcher 
standing in his position. 

Sec. 3. In the case of a Block, if the person not engaged 
in the game should retain possession of the ball, or throw or 
kick it beyond the reach of the fielders, the umpire should 
call ‘‘ Time,” and require each base-runncr to stop at the 
last base touched by him until the ball be returned to the 
pitcher standing in his position, and the umpire shall have 
called ‘* Play.” 


The Batsman’s Position—Order of Batting. 

Rule 36. The Batsmen must take their positions within the 
Batsmen’s Lines, as defined in Rule 10, in the order in which 
they are named in the batting order, which batting order must 
be submitted by the captains of the opposing teams to the 
umpire before the game, and this batting order must be 
followed except in the case of a substitute player, in which 
case the substitute must take the place of the original player 
in the batting order. After the first innings the first striker in 
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each innings shall be the-batsman whose name follows that of 
the last man who has completed his turn—timo at bat—in the 
preceding innings, 

Rule 37. Sec. 1. When their side goes to the bat the 
players must immediately return to the players’ bench, as de- 
fined in Rule 20, and remain there until the side is put out, 
except when batsmen or base-runners; provided, that the 
captain and one assistant only may occupy the space between 
the Players’ Lines and the Captain’s Lines to coach base- 
runners, 

Sec. 2. No player of the side ‘‘ at bat,” except when bats- 
man, shall occupy any portion of the space within the catcher's 
lines, as defined in Rule 3. ‘The triangular space behind he 
home base is reserved for the exclusive use of umpire, catcher, 
and batsman, and the umpire must prohibit any player of the 
side ‘‘at bat’ from crossing the same at any time while 
‘the ball is in the hands of, or passing between the pitcher and 
catcher, while standing in their positions. 

Sec. 3. The players of the side ‘‘ at bat ’’ must occupy the 
portion of the field allotted them, but must speedily vacate any 
portion thereof that may be in the way of the ball, or any 
fielder attempting to catch or field it. | 


THE BATTING RULES. 

Rule 38. A fair hit is a ball batted by the batsman, stand- 
ing in his position, that first touches any part of the person of 
a player or umpire or falls within the foul lines, that (whether 
it first touches foul or fair ground) bounds or rolls within the 
foul lines, between home and first, or home and third bases, 
without interference by a player. 

Rule 39. A foul hit is a ball batted by the batsman, eee 
ing in his position, that first touches the ground, any part of 
the person of a player, or any object behind either of the 
foul lines, or that strikes the person of such batsman, while 
standing in his position, or batted by the batsman, standing 
in his position, that (whether it first touches foul or 

I 
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fair ground) bounds or rolls outside the foul lines, between 
home and first or home and third bases, without interference 
by a player: provided, that a foul hit ball, not rising above 
the batsman’s head, and caught by the catcher playing within 
ten feet of the home base, shall be termed a Foul Tip. 

Rule 40. A bunt hit is a deliberate attempt on the part of 
the batsmen to hit a ball slowly within the infield so that it 
cannot be fielded by any infieldor in time to retire the bats- 
man. 


Balls Batted Outside the Grounds.. 


Rule 41. Whon a batted ball passes outside the grounds, 
the umpire shall decide it fair should it disappear within, or 
foul should it disappear outside of, the range of the foul 
lines, and Rules 38 and 39 are to be construed accordingly. 

Rule 42. A fair batted ball that goes over the fence shall 
entitle the batsman to a home run, except that should it go 
over the fence at a less distance than two hundred and thirty- 
five feet from the home base, when he shall be entitled to two 
bases only, and a distinctive line shall be marked on the fence 
at this point. 

‘Strikes. 

Rule 43. A Strike is: 

Sec. 1. A ball struck at by the batsman without its 
touching his bat ; or 

Sec. 2. A fair ball legally delivered by the pitcher, but not 
struck at by the batsman. 

Sec. 3. Any obvious attempt to make a foul hit. 

Sec. 4. A foul hit, other than a foul tip, made by the 
batsman while attempting a bunt hit, as defined in Rule 40, 
that falls or rolls upon foul ground between home base and 
first mae or home base and third base. 

Sec. 5. A ball struck at, if the ball touches any part of the 
batsman’s person, 

Sec. 6. A ball tipped by the batsman and caught by the 
catcher within the 10-foot lines. 
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Rule 44, A foul strike is a ball batted by the batsman 
when any part of his person is upon ground outside the lines 
of the batsman’s position. 


The Batsman is Out. 

Rule 45. The batsman is out: 

Sec. 1. If he fails to take his position at the bat in his 
order of batting, unless the error be discovered and the proper 
batsinan takes his position before a time “‘ at bat” is recorded ; 
and in such case the balls and strikes called must be counted 
in the time ‘‘at bat” of the proper batsman, and only the 
proper batsman shall be declared out: provided, this rule 
shall not take effect unless the out is declared before the ball 
is delivered to the succeeding batsman, and no runs shall be 
scored or bases run; and further, no outs shall be counted 
other than that of the proper batsman. 

Sec. 2. If he fails to take his position within one minuto 
after the umpire has called for the batsman. 

Sec. 3. If he makes a foul hit other than a foul tip, as 
defined in Rule 39, and the ball be momentarily held by a 
fielder before touching the ground, provided it be not caught 
in a fielder’s hat or cap, or touch some object other than a 
fielder, before being caught. 

Sec. 4. If he makes a foul strike. 

' Sec. 5. If he attempts to hinder the catcher from fielding 
or throwing the ball by stepping outside the lines of his posi- 
tion, or otherwise obstructing or interfering with the player. 

Sec. 6. If, while the first base be occupied by a basc- 
runner, three strikes be called on him by the umpire, except 
when two men are already out. 

Sec. 7. If, after two strikes have been called, the batsman 
obviously attempts to make a foul hit, as in Rule 43, Sec. 3. 

See. 8. If, while attempting a third strike, the ball touches 
any part of the batsman’s person, in which case base-runners 
occupying bases shall return, as prescribed in Rule 49, 
Sec, 
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Sec. 9. If he hits a fly ball that can be handled by an in- 
fielder while first and second bases are occupied, or first, 
second and third, with only one out. 

Sec. 10. If the third strike is called in accordance with 
Sec. 4, Rule 43, in such case the umpire shall, as soon as the 
ball is hit, declare infield or outfield hit. 


BASE RUNNING RULES. 

When the Batsman Becomes a Base-runner. 

Rule 46. The Batsman becomes a Base-runner : 

Sec. 1. Instantly after he makes a fair hit. 

Sec, 2. Instantly after four balls have been called by the 
umpire. 

Sec. 8. Instantly after thrce strikes have been decided by 
the umpire. 

Sec. 4. If, while he be a batsman, without making any 
attempt to strike, his person—excepting hands or forearm, 
which makes it a dead ball—or clothing be hit by a ball from 
the pitcher ; unless, in the opinion of the umpire, he inten- 
tionally permits himself to be so hit. 

Sec. 5. Instantly after an illegal delivery of a ball by the 


pitcher. 
| Bases to be Touched 


Rule 47. The Base-runner must touch each base in regular 
order, viz., First, Second, Third and Home Bases, and when 
obliged to return (except on a foul hit) must retouch the base 
or bases in reverse order. Ho shall only be considered as 
holding a base after touching it, and shall then be entitled to 
hold such base until he has legally touched the next base in 
order, or has been legally forced to vacate it for a succeeding 


base-runner. 
Entitled to Bases. 


Rule 48. The base-runner shall be entitled, without being 
put out, to take the base in the following cases : 

Sec. 1. If, while he was batsman, the umpire callcd 
four balls. 
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Sec. 2. If the umpire awards a succeeding batsman a base 
on four balls, or for being hit with a pitched ball, or in case of 
an illegal delivery—as in Rule 46, Sec. 5—and the base- 
runner is thereby forced to vacate the base held by him. 

Sec. 3. If the umpire calls a ‘‘ Balk.” 

Sec. 4. If a ball, delivered by the pitcher, pass the catcher 
and touch the umpire, or any fence of building within ninety 
feet of the home base. 

See. 5. If, upon a fair hit, the ball strikes the person or 
clothing of the umpire on fair ground. 

Sec. 6. If he be prevented from making a base by the 
obstruction of an adversary. 

Sec. 7. If the fielder stop or catch a batted ball with his 
hat or any part of his dress. 


Returning to Bases. 

Rule 49. The base-runner shall return to his base, and shall 
be entitled to so return without being put out: 

Sec ]. If the umpire declares a foul tip (as defined in 
Rule 39, or any other foul hit not legally caught by a fielder. 

Sec. 2. If the umpire declares a foul strike. 

Sec. 3. If the umpire dcclares a dead ball, unless ‘it be 
also the fourth unfair ball and he be thereby forced to take 
the next base, as provided in Rule 48, sec. 2. 

Sec. 4, If the person or clothing of the umpire interfcres 
with the catcher, or he is struck by a ball thrown by the 
catcher to intercept a base-runner. 

Sec. 5. The base-runner shall return to his base, if, while 
attempting a strike, the ball touches any part of the batsman’s 
person. 

When Base-Runners are Out. 

Rule 50. The base-runner is out: 

Sec. 1. If, after three strikes have been declared against 
him while batsman, and the catcher fail to catch the third 
strike ball, he plainly attempts to hinder the catcher from 
fielding the ball. 
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Sec. 2. If, having made a fair hit while batsman, such fair 
hit ball be momcntarily held by a fielder, before touching the 
ground, or any object other than a fielder: provided, it be not 
caught in a fielder’s hat or cap. 

Sec. 3. If, when the umpire has declared three strikes on 
him, while batsman, the third strike ball be momentarily held 
by a fielder before touching the ground: provided, it be not 
caucht in a ficlder’s hat or cap, or touch some object other 
than a ficlder before being caught. 

Sec. . If, after three strikes or a fair hit, he be touched 
with the ball in the hand of a fielder before he shall have 
touched first base. 

Sec. 5. If, after three strikes or a fair hit, the ball be 
securely held by a fielder, while touching first base with any 
part of his person, before such base-runner touches first base. 

See. 6. If, in running the last half of the distance from 
home base to first base, while the ball is being fielded to first 
base, he runs outside the three-foot lines, as defined in Rule 7, 
unless to avoid a-fielder attempting to field a batted ball. 

Sec. 7. If, in running from first to second base, from 
second to third base, or from third to home base, he runs 
more than threc feet from a direct line between such bases, to 
avoid being touched by the ball in the hands of a fielder ; 
but in case a fielder be occupying the base-runner’s proper 
path, in attempting to field a batted ball, then the base-runner 
shall run out of the path, and behind said fielder, and shall 
not be declared out for so doing. 

Sec. 8. If he fails to avoid a fielder attempting to field a 
batted ball, in the manner described in Sections 6 and 7 of 
this Rule; or if he in any way obstructs a fielder attempting 
to field a batted ball, or intentionally interferes with a thrown 
ball: provided, that if two or more fielders attempt to field 
a batted ball, and the base-runner comes in contact with one 
or more of them, the umpire shall determine which fielder is 
entitled to the benefit of this rule, and shall not decide tho 
base-runner out for coming in contact with any other fielder. 
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Sec. 9. If, at any time while the ball is in play, he be 
touched by the ball in the hands of a fielder, unless some part 
of his person is touching a base he is entitled to occupy: 
provided, the ball be held by the fielder after touching him ; 
but (exception as to first base), in running to first base he 
may overrun said base, without being put out for being off said 
base, after first touching it, provided he returns at once and 
retouches the base, after which he may be put out as at any 
other base. If, in overruning first base, he also attempts to 
run to second base, or, after passing the base, he turns to his 
left from the foul line, he shall forfeit such exemption from 
being put out. 

Sec. 10. If, when a fair or foul hit ball (other than a foul 
tip, as referred to in Rule 39) is legally caught by a fielder, 
such ball is legally held by a fielder on the base occupied by 

ethe base-runner when such ball was struck (or the base-runner 
be touched with the ball in the hands of a fielder), before he 
retouches said base after such fair or foul hit ball was so 
caught: provided, that the base-runner shall not be out in 
such case, if, after the ball was Icgally caught as above, it be 
delivered to the bat by the pitcher before the fielder holds it 
on said base, or touches the basc-runner with it; but if the 
base-runner in attempting to reach a base, detaches it before 
being touched or forced out, he shall be declared safe. 

Sec. 11. If, when a batsman becomes a base-runner, the 
first base, or the first and second bases, or the first, second 
and third bases be occupied, any base-runner so occupying 
a base shall cease to be entitled to hold it, until any following 
base-runner is put out, and may be put out at the next base or 
by being touched by the ball in the hands of a fielder in the 
same manner as in running to first base, at any time before 
any following base-runner is put out. 

Sec. 12.. Ifa fair {hit ball strike him before touching the 
fielder, and in such case no base shall be run unless forced 
by the batsman becoming a base-runner, and no run shall be 
scored, or any other base-runner put out. 
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Sec. 13. If, when running to a base or forced to return to a 
base, he fail to touch the intervening base or bases, if any, in 
the order prescribed in Rule 47, he may be put out at the base 
he fails to touch, or being touched by the ball in the hands 
of a fielder, in the same manner as in running to first base: 
provided, that the base-runner shall not be out in such 
case if the ball be delivered to the bat by the pitcher before 
the fielder holds it on said base or touches the base-runner 
with it. 

Sec. 14. If, when the umpire calls ‘‘ Play,” after any sus- 
pension of a game, he fails to return to and touch the base he 
occupied when ‘‘ Time” was called before touching the next 
base: provided, the base-runner shall not be out in such 
case if the ball be delivered to the bat by the pitcher before 
the fielder holds it on said base or touches the base-runner 
with it. 


When Batsman or Base-Runner is Out. 

Rule 51. The umpire shall declare the batsman or basc- 
runner out, without waiting for an appeal for such decision, 
in all cases where such player is put out in accordance with 
these rules, except as provided in Rule 50, Sees. 10 and 14. 


Coaching Rules. 

Rule 52. The coachers shall be restricted to coaching the 
base-runner only, and shall not bo allowed to address any 
remarks except to the base-runner, and then only in words of 
necessary direction ; and shall not use language which will in 
any manner refer to or reflect upon a player of the opposing 
club, the umpire or the spectators; and not more than two 
coachers, who may be onc player participating in the game and 
any other player under contract to it, in the uniform of either 
club, shall be allowed at any one time. To enforce the above, 
the captain of the opposite side may call the attention of the 
umpire to the offence, and upon a repetition of the same, the 
offending player shall be debarred from further participation in 
the game and shall leave the playing field forthwith. 
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The Scoring of Runs. 

Rule 53. One run shall be scored every time a ba3e-runner 
after having legally touched the first three bases, shall touch 
the home base before three men are put out, (Exception) 
If the third man is forced out, or is put out before reaching 
first base, a run shall not be scored. 


THE UMPIRE. 
Rule 54, The umpire shall not be changed during the pro- 
gress of a game, except for reason of illness or injury. 


His Powers and Jurisdiction. 

Rule 55. Section 1. The umpire is master of the field 
from the commencement to the termination of the game, and 
is entitled to the respect of the spectators; and any person 
offering any insult or indignity to him must be promptly 
ejected from the grounds. 

Sec. 2. He must be invariably addressed by the players as 
Mr. Umpire ; and he must compel the players to observe the 
provisions of all the Playing Rules, and he is hereby invested 
with authority to order any player to do or omit to do any act 
as he may deem necessary, to give force and effect to any and 
all such provisions. 


Special Duties. 

Rule 56. The Umpire’s duties shall be as follows : 

Sec. 1. The umpire is the sole and absolute judge of 
play. In no instance shall any person, except the captains of 
the competing teams, be allowed to address him or question 
his decisions, and they can only question him on an interpre- 
tation of the rules. No manager or any other officer of 
either club shall be permitted to go on the field or address the 
umpire, under a penalty of a forfeiture of a game. 

Sec. 2. Before the commencement of a game, the umpire 
shall see that the rules governing all the materials of the game 
are strictly observed. He shall ask the captain of the home 
club whether there are any special ground rules to be enforced, 
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and if there are, he shall see that they are duly enforced, pro- 
vided they do not conflict with any of these rules. 

Sec. 3. The umpire must keep the contesting nines playing 
constantly from the commencement of the game to its termina- 
tion, allowing such delays only as are rendered unavoidable 
by accident, injury or rain. He must, until the completion 
of the gamo, require the players of each side to promptly 
take their positions in the field as soon as the third man is 
put out, and must require the first striker of the opposite side 
to be in his position at the bat as soon as the fielders are in 
their places. 

Sec. 4. The umpire shall count and call every “ Unfair 
Ball” delivered by the pitcher, and every ‘‘ Dead Ball,” if 
also an unfair ball, as a ‘‘ Ball,” and he shall count and call 
every “Strike.” Neither a ‘ Ball” nor a ‘ Strike’ shall be 
counted or called until the ball has passed the home base. 
He shall also declare every ‘‘ Dead Ball,” ‘‘ Block,” ‘ Foul 
Hit,” “ Foul Strike,” and ‘‘ Balk,” ‘ Infield” or ‘* Outfield 
Hit,” as prescribed in Rule 45, Sec. 9. 


Calling “Play” and ‘“ Time.” 

Rule 57. The umpire must call ‘‘ Play” promptly at the 
hour designated by the home club, and on the call of ‘‘ Play ” 
the game mnst immediatcly begin. When he calls ‘‘ Time” 
play shall be suspended until he calls ‘‘ Play” again, and dur- 
ing the interim no player shall be put out, base be run or run 
be scored. The umpire shall suspend play only for an acci- 
dent to himself or a player (but in case of accident to a fielder 
‘‘ Time ”’ shall not be called until the ball be returned to and 
held by the pitcher, standing in his position), or in case rain 
falls so heavily that the spectators are compelled, by the 
severity of the storm, to seek shelter, in which case he shall 
note the time of suspension, and should such rain continue to 
fall thirty minutes thereafter, he shall terminate the game ; or 
to enforce order in case of annoyance from spectators. 

Rule 58. The umpire is only allowed, by the Rules, to call 
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‘Time ’’ in case of an accident to himself or a player, a 
‘‘ Block,” as referred to in Rule 35, Sec. 3, or in case of 
rain, as defined by the Rule. 


Inflicting Fines, 

Rule 59, The Umpire is empowered to inflict fines of not 
less than $25.00, nor more than $100.00, for the first offence, 
on players during the progress of a game, as follows : 

Sec. 1. For vulgar, indecent or other improper conduct or 
language. 

Sec, 2. For the captain or coacher wilfully failing to re- 
main within the legal bounds of his position, except upon an 
appeal by the captain from the umpire’s decision upon a mis- 
interpretation of the rules. 

Sec. 3. For the disobedience by a player of any other of his 
orders, or for any other violation of these Rules. 

Sec. 4. Immediately upon notification bythe umpire that a 
fine has been imposed upon any manager, captain or player, 
the secretary shall forthwith notify the person so fined, and 
also the club of which he is a member, and in the event of the 
failure of the person so fined to pay to the secretary the amount 
of said fine within five days of notice, he shall be debarred 
from participation in any championship game until such fine 
is paid. 

Sec. 5. The umpire may remove a player from the playing 
field for a violation of Section 1 of this Rule, in addition to a 
fine, but under no circumstances shall he remove a player for 
a violation of Section 2 of this Rule, unless upon a repetition 
of the offence prescribed therein. 


Field Rules. 
Rule 60. No club shall allow open betting or pool-selling 
upon its ground, nor in any building owned or occupied by it. 
Rule 61. No person shall be allowed upon any part of the 
field during the progress of the game in addition to the players 
in uniform, the manager on each side and the umpire; except 
such officers of the law as may be present in uniform, and such 
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officials of the home club as may be necessary to preserve the 
peace. 

Nule 62. No umpire, manager, captain or player shall 
address the spcctators during the progress of a game, except 
in case of necessary explanation. 

Rule 63. Every club shall furnish sufficient police force 
upon its own grounds to preserve order, and in the event of a 
crowd entering the field during the progress of a game, and 
interfering with the play in any manner, the visiting club 
may refuse to play further until the field be cleared. If the 
ground be not cleared within fifteen minutes thereafter, the 
visiting club may claim, and shall be entitled to, the game by 
a score of nine runs to none (no matter what number of innings 
have been played. 

General Definitions. 

Rule 64. ‘‘Play’”’ is the order of the umpire to begin the 
game, or to resume play after its suspension. 

Rule 65. “ Time”’ is the order of the umpire to suspend 
play. Such suspension must not extend beyond the day of 
the game. 

Rule 66. ‘‘ Game” is the announcement by the umpire that 
the game is terminated. 

Rule 67. An ‘‘Innings” is the term at bat of the nine 
players representing a club in a game, and is completed when 
three of such players have been put out, as provided in these 
Rales. 

Rule 68. A “Time at Bat” is the term at bat of a bats- 
man. It begins when he takes his position, and continues 
until he is put out or becomes a basc-runner; except when, 
because of being hit by a pitched ball, or in case of an illegal 
delivery by the pitcher, or in case of a sacrifice hit purposely 
made to the inficld which, not being a base hit, advances a 
base-runner without resulting in a put out, except to the bats- 
man, as in Rule 45. | 

Rule 69. ‘‘ Legal” or ‘‘ Legally”’ signifies as required by 
these Rules, 
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Rule 70, In order to promote uniformity in scoring cham- 
pionship games, the following instructions, suggestions and 
definitions, are made for the benefit of scorers, and they are 
required to make all scores in accordance therewith. 


| Batting. 

Sec. 1. The first item in the tabulated score, after the 
player’s name and position, shall be the number of times he 
has been at bat during game. The time or times when the 
player has been sent to base by being hit by a pitched ball, 
by the pitcher’s illegal delivery, or by a base on balls, shall 
not be included in this column. ; 

Sec. 2. In the second column should be set down the runs 
made by each player. 

Sec. 3. In the third column should be placed the first base 
hits made by each player. A base hit should be scored in the 
following cases : 

When the ball from the bat strikes the ground within the 
foul lines, and out of reach of the fielders. 

When a hit ball is partially or wholly stopped by a fielder 
in motion, but such player cannot recover himself in time to 
handle the ball before the striker reaches first base. 

When a hit ball is hit so sharply to an infielder that he 
cannot handle it in time to put out the batsman. In case of 
doubt over this class of hits, score a base hit, and exempt the 
ficlder from the charge of an error. 

When a ball is hit so slowly toward a fielder that he cannot 
handle it in time to put out the batsman. 

That in all cases where a base-runner is retired by being 
hit by a batted ball, the batsman should be credited with a 
base hit. 

When a batted ball hits the person or clothing of the 
Xmpire, as defined in Rule 48, Sec. 5. 

Sec. 4. In the fourth column shall be placed sacrifice hits, 
which shall bo credited to the batsman, who, when no one ig 
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out, or when but ono man is out, advances a runner a base by 
a bunt sacrifice hit, which results in putting out the batsman, 
or would so result if the ball were handled without error. 


Fielding. 

Sec. 5. The number of opponents put out by each player 
shall be set down in the fifth column. Where a batsman is 
given out by the umpire for a foul strike, or where the bats- 
man fails to bat in proper order, the put out shall be scored to 
the catcher. 

Sec. 6. The number of times the player assists shall be set 
down in the sixth column. An assist should be given to each 
player who handles the ball in assisting a run out or othcr 
play of the kind. 

An assist should be given to a player who makes a play in 
time to put a runner out, even if the player who could com- 
plete the play fails, through no fault of the player assisting. 

And generally an assist should be given to each player who 
handles or assists in any manner in handling the ball from the 
time it leaves the bat until it reaches the player who makes 
the put out, or in case of a thrown ball, to each player who 
throws or handles it cleanly, and in such a way that a put out 
results, or would result if no crror were made by the receiver. 


| Errors. 

Sec. 7. An error shall be given in the seventh column for 
each misplay which allows the strikcr or base-runner to make 
one or more bases when perfect play would have insured his 
being put out, except that ‘‘ wild pitches,” ‘base on balls,” 
bases on the batsman being struck by a ‘ pitched ball,” or in 
case of illegal pitched balls, balks and passcd balls, shall not 
be included in said column. In scoring crrors of batted balls 
see Section 3 of this Rule. 

Sec. 8. Stolen Bascs shall be scored as follows : 

Any attempt to steal a base must go to the eredit of the 
base-runner, whether the ball is thrown wild or muffed by the 
fielder, but any manifest crror is to be charged to the fielder 
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making the same. If the base-runner advanccs another base, 
he shall not be ercdited with a stolen base, and the fielder 
allowing the advancement is also to be charged with an error. 
If the base-runner makes a start and a battery error is mado, 
the runner secures the credit of a stolen base, and the battery 
error is scored against the player making it. Should a basc- 
runner overrun a base and then be put out, he shall reccive 
the credit for the stolen base. If a base-runner advances a 
pase on a fly out, or gains two vases on a single base hit, or an 
infield out, or attempted out, ho shall be credited with a stolen 
base, provided there is a possible chance and a palpable attempt 
made to retire him. 


Earned Runs. 


Sec. 9. An carned run shall be scored every time the player 
reaches the home base unaided by crrors before chances have 
been offered to retiro the side. 


The Summary. 

Rule 71. The Summary shall contain : 

Sec. 1. The number of earned runs made by each side. 

Sec. 2. The number of two-base hits made by each player. 

Sec, 3. The number of threc-base hits made by each player. 

Sec. 4. The number of home runs made by cach player. 

Sec. 5. The number of bases stolen by each player. 

Sec, 6. The number of double and triple plays made by each 
side, and the names of the players assisting in the same. 

Soe. 7. The number of men given bases on called balls by 
each pitcher. 

Sec. 8. The number of men given bases from being hit by 
pitched balls. 

Sec, 9. The number of men struck out. 

Sec. 10. The number of passed balls by cach catcher, 

Sec. 11. The number of wild pitches by cach pitcher. 

Sec. 12. The time of game. 

Sec. 13. The name of the umpire. 
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INDEX TO RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


The Ground 

The Field 

Catcher’s Lines 

Foul Lines 

Players’ Lines ... 

The Captains’ and the Coachers’ tines 

Three-foot Line ae ve 

Pitcher's Plate ... 

The Bases 

Batsman’s Lines 

The Home Base 

First, Second and Third Bases 

Lines must be Marked 

The Ball oe me 
Weight and Size dies 
Number of Balls Furnished 
Furnished by Home Club 
Replaced if ee 

The Bat.. , 
Material of 
Shape of 


THE PLAYERS AND THEIR POSITIONS. 


Number of Players in Game ... 

Players’ Positions 

Players not to Sit with Spectators 

Club Uniforins .. 5 a 
Gloves 

Players’ Benches 


THE GAME. 


Time of Championship Game 
Number of Innings 
Termination of Gane se 

The Winning Run 

‘A Tie Game 

A Drawn Game 


RULE, 
l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

w- «14 
(1) 14 
(2) 14 
(3) 14 
(4) 14 
we «15 
(1) 15 
(2) 15 
16 

17 

... 18 
(1) 19 
(2) 19 
«os 20 
(1) 21 
(2) 21 
(a) 21 
(b) 21 
ey ee 
» 23 


INDEX TO RULES ETC. 


A Catled Game.. 

A Forfeited Gane as 
Failure of the Nine to Appear vn 
Refusal of One Side to Play 
Failure to Resume Playing ss 
If a Team Resorts to Dilatory Practice 
Wilful Violation ... 2 “ais 
Disobeying Order to Remove Player 
Written Notice to President 

No Game 


Substitutes .. 
One or more Substitute Players... 


Extra Player 
Base-Runner : 
Choice of Innings—Condition of Grounds .. 
The Pitcher’s Position ‘a 
Delivery of the Ball—Fair Ball 
Unfair Ball Se 
Balking .. 
Motion to Deceive 
Delay by Holding ; 
Pitcher Outside of Lines 
A Dead Ball 
A Foul Strike ... ole cnt re ‘a 
Block Balls __... ; Ss 
Stopped by Person not i in : Game sie 
Ball Retyrned _... vet or je ae 
Base-Runner must Stop .. 
The Batsman’s Position—Order of Batting - 
Where Players must Remain 
Space Reserved for Umpire a 
Space Allotted Players ‘‘at Bat” 
Batting Rules—Fair Hit s 
Foul Hit dias 
Bunt Hit be ee 
Batted Ball Outside Grounds 
A Fair Batted Ball 
Strikes ... 
Ball Struck at by ‘Batsman 
Fair Ball Delivered by Pitcher ... 
Attempt to Make Foul Hit __... 
Foul Hit while Attempting a Bunt Hit. 


(1) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
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RULE 

Ball Struck at after Touching Batsman’s Person ... (5) 48 

Ball Tipped by Batsman ti eit ae ble (6) 43 

A Foul Strike ... : es ee ee ines ae . 44 

The Batsman is Out... is ek we «45 

Failing to Take Position: at Bat ii in Onder ae (1) 45 
Failure to Take Position within One Minute after 

being called... és or oe ee we (2) 45 

If He Makes a Foul Hit oa on sak sete (3) 45 

If He Makes a Foul Strike i wie a bas (4) 45 

Attempt to Hinder Catcher _... wal Sie we (5) 45 

Three Strikes Called by Umpire . (6) 45 
Attempt to Make a Foul Hit after Two Strikes have 

been Called... ve (7) 45 

If Ball Hits Him while making Third Strike we (8) 45 


If He Hits a Fly Ball that can be Handled by In- 
fielder while First Base Occupied with aad One Out (9) 45 


If Third Strike is Called Mais “a ww. (10) 45 
The Batsman becomes a Base-Runner bm sa as .. 46 
After a Fair Hit ... wie sad = ne (1) 46 
After Four Balls are Called wee tase Sox; oats (2) 46 
After Three Strikes are Declared ee wi ae (3) 46 
If Hit by Ball while at Bat... an ae és (4) 46 
After Illegal Delivery of Ball ... i ag ww. (5) 46 
Bases to be Touched ... on pay aa sis it ww. 47 
Entitled to Bases is on ‘iy ad ss . 48 
If Umpire Call Four Balls is ioe . (1) 48 
If Umpire Award Succeeding Batsman ‘Base se w (2) 48 
If Umpire Calls Balk _... sit 3 sts .. (8) 48 
If Pitcher’s Ball passes Catcher ae ine .- (4) 48 
Ball Strikes Umpire oe ie ie ie .. (5) 48 
Prevented from Making Base... ssi ahs .. (6) 48 
Fielder Stops Ball os wa a bad et (7) 48 
Returning to Bases... ie ‘ee Bis ca ie .. 49 
If Foul Tip 7 se hs oot AN w. (1) «49 
If Foul Strike... ios sa baa we (2) 49 
If Dead Ball sate ae (3) 49 
If Person of Umpire Interferes with Catcher .. ‘s .. (4) 49 
If tae Ball Touches the Batsman’s Person ... ww. (5) 49 
Base-Runner Out a es .. 50 
Attempt to Hinder Catcher from. Fielding Ball (1) 50 
If Fielder Hold Fair Hit Ball . sis ae (2) 50 


Third Strike Ball Held by Fielder van ee, wen . (3). 50 


INDEX TO RULES, ETC. 


Touched with Ball after Three Strikes... Sit 
Touching First Base wee ‘ aes 
Running from Home Base to First Base 
Running from First to Second Base sa sas 
Failure to Avoid Fielder... whi me aoe ss 
Touched by Ball while in Play ... 
Fair or Foul Hit Caught by Fielder 
Batsman becomes a Base Runner - 
Touched by Hit Ball before asi eh Fielder | 
Running to Base ... wae Be 
Umpire Calls Play 

When Batsman or Base-Runner is Out 

Coaching Rules 

Scoring of Runs 


THE UMPIRE. 

The Umpire... 
When Master of the Field ce 
Must Compel Observance of ae oak Rules 

Special Duties ... 
Is Sole Judge of Play a sis 
Shall see Rules Observed before Commencing Game . a 
Must keep Contesting Nines Playing .. sto 
Must Count and Call Balls 

Umpire must Call Play ; 

Umpire Allowed to Call Time 

Umpire is Empowered to Inflict Fines 
For Indecent Language ... aa 
Wilful Failure of Captain to Remain within Bounds 
Disobedience of a Player... aes ae ; 
Shall Notify Captain 
Repetition of Offences 


FIELD RULES. 
No Club shall Allow Open Betting ... os ae om 
Who shall be Allowed in the Field ... ee ee 
Audience shall not be Addressed 
Every Club shall Furnish Police Force 


GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 
Play 
Time... be a or ces Sh oe Wee 
Game 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


(14) 


(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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RULE 

An Inning 67 
A Time at Bat ... 68 
Legal 69 
Scoring ... sa si si st st me ee .. 0 
Batting... re Bile bie e si “i (1) 70 
Runs Made or a, ot is ae Bas (2) 70 
Base Hits ... a ee ee ie ie ee (3) 70 
Sacrifice Hits see ei bs - Roe hie (4) 70 
Fielding... - ey ah Hiss ey .. (5) 70 
Assists sae a sats ak ao sae ee (6) 70 
Errors ea a na) Ges ge woh . =—6 (7) 70 
Stolen Bases sag oF ae Hs a .. (8) 70 
Earned Runs x fe “es en i an (9) 70 
The Summary .. ae ae an a5 er rae’ ft 
Number of Earned Rung. oe ia ia exe (1) 71 
Number of Two Base Hits sie PP ate re (2) 71 
Number of Three Base Hits _... or - jas (3) 71 
Number of Home Runs .. So a she aay (4) 71 
Number of Stolen Bases. ae <6 w= (5) 71 
Number of Double and Triple Plays ass dis we (6) 71 
Bases on Called Balls... s so fA we =) 71 
Bases from being Hit... or as se vw (8) 71 
Men Struck Out ... —.... ee oe sa eed (9) 71 
Passed Balls <a de So se ity .. (10) 71 
Wild Pitches he is Pe or is . (11) 71 
Time of Game _... tae ee mr ie .. (12) 71 

71 


Name of Umpire... is Sa re ses we (18) 


Se 
OGDEN, SMALE AND CO. LIMITED, PRINTERS, GREAT SAFFRON HILL E.C. 


WHERE ARE 


Baseball Guniforms 


MADE ? 


THERE 18 ONLY ONE PLACE IN ENGLAND, 


64, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Merchant < 


+ @ailors 


DON’T FORGET THE NAMES & NUMBER, 


LONDON BASEBALL 


ASSOCIATION. 


Won. Presivent : 
Sir JOSEPH RENALS, Bart. 


President : 
THOS. R. DEWAR. 


Wice- Presents : 
J. WALTER EARLE, WM. E. GEDDES, WM. B. FULLER. 


Hecretary : Creagurer : 
J. A. MCWEENEY. R. G. KNOWLES. 


Offices : 
5,6, 7, PICCADILLY MANSIONS, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


LONDON BASEBALL PARK 


TELFORD AVENUE, BRIXTON HILL, S.W. 


— Trains, Trams and ’Busses from all parts. 


TWO GAMES WEEKLY :—THURSDAY & SATURDAY, AT 3 P.M. 


CONTESTING TEAMS. 


THESPIANS. FULLERS. 

REMINGTONS. ST. JACOB’S OIL (2). 

DEWARS. WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 
* CRYSTAL PALACE. WHITE HORSE. 


CIVIL SERVICE. 


ADMISSION, WITH GRAND STAND, 6d. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


My Travels in Europe and America, 1893. By His High- 
ness the RAJA-I-RAJGAN JAJAT JIT SINGH of Kapurthala (The Rajah). 
With Photogravure Portraits. Limited to 300 copies, price 21s. 


W. H. Prescott’s Works. A New Edition de luxe, in twelve 


volumes, New Type and Portraits (limited to 50 Copies for the English 
Market), price £8. 


The Complete Cambridge Edition of Longfellow’s Poems, 
with a new Biography, Chronological Order of the Poems, full Index, etc. 
3s. 62. The only Complete Edition that can be issued in this Country. 


The Magnificent Edition of The Three Musketeers, with 
the original Illustrations by MAURICE LELOIR, which was issued last year 
in two volumes, Paper Covers, price 42s., is beautifully bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, at the same price. 


Price £16 12s. 
The Hundred Books of Sir John Lubbock are now com- 


pleted in One Hundred Volumes. Special terms are offered to those who 
purchase a set, forming the most complete Library in the World. 4 Lust 
of the Series, arranged according to prices and subjects, will be sent on 
application. 


Price 7s. 6d. each, 


1, The New Every Boy’s Book. An entirely new book of 
Sports, arranged on a novel plan. Reset in New Type, with original 
Illustrations and Diagrams. Edited by W. A. BLEw of Zhe Field. 18th 
Edition. 

3. Discoveries and Inventions of The Nineteenth Century. 


Edited by ROBERT ROUTLEDGE. A New Edition brought up %o the 
present period. 11th Edition. 


New 5s. Juvenile Books, 
IN LARGE CROWN 8vo, FULL OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Every Boy’s Stories. With 32 Full-page Plates. 
2. Every Girl’s Stories. With 24 Full-page Plates. 
3- Every Child’s Stories. With 32 Full-page Plates. 


Written by the best Authors, and destined to become the three leading 
books of Juvenile Literature. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW SERIES OF 88, 64, COPYRIGH? 
NOVELS. 


. Two Women and a Fool. By H. CuHatrietp-Tayior. 

. A Sawdust Doll. By Mrs, Recinazp DE Koven. 

. Poppza. By JuLren Gorpon. 

. A Son of AEsau. By MINNIE GILMORE. 

. The Woman Who Stood Between. By MINNiE GrLMorRB. 
. One Woman’s Wisdom. By A. MurpHy. _ 


ON & WH N 


Price 5s. 


British Moths. By J.W. Turt. With numerous Woodcuts and 
12 Plates of Figures in Colours, 


Two New Juvenile Books by the Popular Writer for Boys, the 
Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A. Price 8s. 6d. each. 


1. Fighting His Way. With Full-page Illustrations by A. W. 
COOPER. 


2. School and University. With Full-page Illustrations by 
A. W. COoPErR. 


ANEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF ALEXANDRE 
DUMAS’ NOVELS, printed from New Flates, to be known 
as the D’ARTAGNAN EpiTIon. Jssued in Monthly Volumes. 


Price 88, 6d, each. 
The Three Musketeers. Two Volumes. Now Ready. 


A NEW EDITION OF VICTOR HUGO'S NOVELS, 
To be known as the NOTRE DAME EDITION. 


| Price 38. 6d. cach volume. 
Notre Dame. Two Volumes. Now Ready. 


A NEW EDIFION OF FIELDING’S NOVELS 
Price 38. 6d, cach. 


Tom Jones. | Joseph Andrews. | Amelia. 


4 NEW EDITION OF SMOLLETT’S NOVELS. 
Price 38. 6d. each. 
FRRoderick Random. | Humphry Clinker. 
Peregrine Pickle. 


FHE NEW KNEBWORTH EDITION OF LORD 
LYTTON S NOVELS. Price 38. 60. each. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 


z. Pelham. . | 3- Devereux. 
2. Falkland and Zicci. 4. The Disowned. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 388, 6d, PRIZE SERIES. 


Marryat’s Children of the New Forest. 
Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes and Fairy Tales. 
Marryat’s Little Savage. 


Price 2s, each, 
Bleak House. By CuHar tes DICKENs, 
Villette. By CHarLotre Bronré. 
Peg Woffington and Christie Johnstone. In One Volume. 


By CHARLES READE. 
A Hasty Marriage. By Sir Ranpat H. Roberts. 
Only a Commoner. By Nat Gow tp. 
Hypatia. By CHarLEs KINGSLEY. 
Elsie at the World’s Fair. 


ONE SHILLING OVAL SERIES—New Volume:— 
Lawn Tennis. By WILFRED BADDELEY. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE VOLUME. 
Pyramids and Pool Games. By J. P. BucHanan. 


Price One Shilling. 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE, to be completed in Forty Volumes, 


cath Play forming a Volume, with reproductions of Howards 
well-known Outline Illustrations, bound uniform with Rovur- 
LEDGE’S POCKET LispRARY. rice 18, each. 


ORDER OF PUBLICATION. 
Hamlet. 
Othello. 
Macbeth. 
Romeo and Juliet 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. The New Volume of the 


POCKET LIBRARY. Price Is. 


The Vest Pocket Webster, Printed on Thin Paper, bound 


in Imitation Crocodile. 


NEW VOLUMES of the SIXPENNY CAXTON NOVELS. 


132. 
142. 
146. 


147. 
148. 


149. 
150. 


Hypatia. By CHaries KINGSLEY. 
Villette. By CuarLoTtre BRonts. 
Peg Woffington and Christie Johnstone. By CHARLES 


READE. 
Ned M’Keown, and other Stories. By W. CARLETON. 
Phil Purcell, the Pig Driver, and other Stories. By W. 


CARLETON. 
The Poor Scholar, and other Tales. By W. CARLETON. 
Phelim O’Toole’s Courtship, and other Tales. By W. 


CARLETON. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, LimitTEp, 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND NEW YORK. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 3s, 6d. PRIZE SERIES, 


The Cheapest and most Beautifully Illustrated Edition of 


qi. 


STANDARD JUVENILE BOOKS ever issued. 


Size of Page 8 by 5% inches. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. With numerous Illustrations by 
E. H. WEHNERT, and Four Coloured Plates printed by Nister. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES AND STORIES. With 


numerous Illustrations by A. W. BAYEs, and Four Coloured Plates 
printed by Nister. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Edited by W. H. G. 
ap cai With 95 Illustrations and Five Coloured Plates printed 
vans, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 52 Illustrations by J. D. War- 
SON, and Six Coloured Plates printed by Kronheim. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With a Memoir of 
the Author by JOHN ALLEN, M.A. With 50 Illustrations by J. D. 
Watson, and Four Coloured Plates by McLagan and Cumming. 


WOOD’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. With 
480 Original Designs by WILLIAM HARVEY, and Two Coloured Plates 
printed by Nister. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. With numerous 
Illustrations and Four Coloured Plates. 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By E.izasera WETHERELL,. 
With Six Coloured Plates, 


QUEECHY. By the Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 
With Six Coloured Plates. 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harriet Beecuer STOWE 
With 106 Illustrations by GEoRGE H. THOMAS. 


SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA. By W. H.G. 


KINGSTON. With 180 Illustrations. 


These Books may also be obtained with full gilt back and side, bevelled 


boards, gilt edges, and a larger number of Coloured Plates, 


price 5s. each. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, LIMITED, 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND NEW YORK, 


Price One Shilling. 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE, to be completed in Forty Volumes, 
cath Flay forming a Volume, with reproductions of Howard's 
well-known Outline Illustrations, bound uniform with Rovut- 
LEDGE’S POCKET LIBRARY. rice 18, each, 


ORDER OF PUBLICATION. 
Hamlet. 
Othello. 
Macbeth. 
Romeo and Juliet 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. The New Volume of the 
POCKET LIBRARY. Price 1s. 


The Vest Pocket Webster, Printed on Thin Paper, bound 


in Imitation Crocodile. 


NEW VOLUMES of the SIXPENNY CAXTON NOVELS. 


132, Hypatia. By Caries KINGSLEY. 
142. Villette. By CHARLOTTE BRONTS. 


146. Peg Woffington and Christie Johnstone. By CHARLES 
READE. 


147. Ned M’Keown, and other Stories. By W. CARLETON. 
148. Phil Purcell, the Pig Driver, and other Stories. By W. 


CARLETON. 
149. The Poor Scholar, and other Tales. By W. CARLETON. 


150. Phelim O’Toole’s Courtship, and other Tales. By W. 
CARLETON, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, LimiTEp, 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND NEW YORK. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 3s. 6d. PRIZE SERIES, 


The Cheapest and most Beautifully Illustrated Edition of 


STANDARD JUVENILE BOOKS ever issued. 


Size of Page 8 by 54 inches. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. With numerous Illustrations by 
E. H. WEHNERT, and Four Coloured Plates printed by Nister. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES AND STORIES. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. W. BAyEs, and Four Coloured Plates 
printed by Nister. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Edited by W. H. G. 
ay a With 95 Illustrations and Five Coloured Plates printed 
vans. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 52 Illustrations by J. D. Wart- 
SON, and Six Coloured Plates printed by Kronheim. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With a Memoir of 
the Author by JOHN ALLEN, M.A. With 50 Illustrations by J. D. 
Watson, and Four Coloured Plates by McLagan and Cumming. 


WOOD’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. With 
480 Original Designs by WILLIAM HARVEY, and Two Coloured Plates 
printed by Nister. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. With numerous 
Illustrations and Four Coloured Plates. 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By EvizaBerH WETHERELL, 
With Six Coloured Plates, 


QUEECHY. By the Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 
With Six Coloured Plates. 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harrier Beecuer STOWE. 
With 106 Illustrations by GEORGE H. THOMAs. 


SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA. By W. H.G. 
KINGSTON. With 18o Illustrations. 


These Books may also be obtained with full gilt back and side, bevelled 


boards, gilt edges, and a larger number of Coloured Plates, 


price 5s. each. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, LIMITED, 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND NEW YORK, 


WOVELS, 26560 Volumes. 


AINSWORTH, W. fi. 


1 The Tower of London 
2 Old St. Paul’s 
3 Windsor Castle | 
4 The Miser’s Daughter 
5 The Star Chamber 
6 Rookwood 
y St. James’ 
8 The Flitch of Bacon 
g Guy Fawkes 
10 The Lancashire Witches 
1x Crichton 
12 Jack Sheppard 
13 The Spendthrift 
14 Boscobel | 
15 Ovingdean Grange 
16 Mervyn Clitheroe 
17 Auriol 
18 Preston Fight 
19 Stanley Brereton 
20 Beau Nash 
21 The Manchester Rebels 
The Set, in 21 Volumes, price 42/- 


AUSTEN, Jane. 


22 Pride and Prejudice 

23 Sense and Sensibility 

24 Mansfield Park 

25 Emma 

26 Northanger Abbey, and 
Persuasion 

The Set, in 5 Volumes, price 10)- 


BRONTE, Charlotte E. & Ae 


27 Jane Eyre 
28 Shirley 
ag Wuthering Heights 


COCKTON, Henry. 


30 Valentine Vox 
31 Sylvester Sound 
32 Stanley Thorn 


COOPER, Fenimore. 


33, The Deerslayer 
34 The Pathfinder 
35 The Last of the Mohi- 


cans 
36 The Pioneers 
37 The Prairie 
38 The Red Rover 
39 The Pilot 
40 The Two Admirals 
41 The Waterwitch 
42 The Spy 
43 The Sea Lions 
44 Miles Wallingford 
45 Lionel Lincoln 
46 The Headsman 
47 Homeward Bound 
48 ines Crater 5 or, Vulcan's 


49 Wing and Winz 

so Jack Tier 

51 Satanstoe 

52 The Chainbearer 

53 The Red Skins 

54 The Heidenmauer 

55 Precaution 

56 The Monikins 

s7 The Wept of Wish-ton- 
Wish 


s8 The Ways of the Hour 
59 Mercedes 

60 Afloat and Ashore 

61 Wyandotte 


62 Home as Found (Sequel 
to ‘* Homeward Bound”) 


63 Oak Openings 
64 The Bravo 


The Set, in 32 Volumes, price 64h 


— 


NOVELS—continued. 
DICKENS, Charles. 


65 Sketches Ey “Boz” 

66 Nicholas Nickleby 

67 Oliver Twist 

68 Barnaby Rudge 

69 TheOld Curiosity Shop 

zo Dombey and Son 

4x Grimaldi the Clown, 
with CRUIKSHANK’S Illustra- 
tions 

ya Martin Chuzzlewit 

73 The Pickwick Papers 

a4 David Copperfield 
: (Copyright) 
ys5 Pictures from italy, 


and American Notes 
46 Christmas Books 


DUMAS, Alexandre. 
47 The Three Musket- 


eers 
78 Twenty Years After 
79 Monte Cristo 
$0 Marguerite de Valois 
81 Chicot, the Jester 
82 Forty-five Guardsmen 
83 Taking the Bastile 
84 The Queen’s Necklace 
85 The Conspirators 
86 The Regent’s Daughter 
87 Memoirs ofaPhysician 
88 The Countess de 


Charny 
89 The Vicomte de Bra- 
gelonne, Vol. 1 
g0 The Vicomte de Bra- 
elonne, Voi. 2 
9: The Chevalier de 
Maison Rouge 


The Set, in 15 Volumes, price 30/= 


FERRIER, Miss. 


92 Marriage 
93 The Inheritance 
94 Destiny 


FIELDING, Henry. 


95 Tom Jones 
96 Joseph Andrews 
97 Amelia 


GASKELL, Mrs. 


98 Mary Bartoa 


GRANT, James. 


99 The Aide de Camp 
100 The Scottish Cavalier 
101 Bothwell 


~go2 One of the Six Hun- 


dred 
103 Jane Seton 
104 The Yellow Frigate 
105 The Romance of War 


306 Oliver Ellis 


107 Mary of Lorraine 

108 Legends of the Black 
Watch 

1og9 Lucy Arden 

110 The Captain of the 


Guard 
111 Colville of the Guards 
112 The Constable of 


France 
113 The Dead Tryst 
114 Did She Love Him? 
115 The Duke of Albany’s 
Highlanders 
116 Dulcie Carlyon 
117 Fairer than a Fairy 
118 First Love and Last 


Love 
119 The Girl He Married ' 
120 The King’s Own Bor- . 
derers 
121 Laura Everingham 
122 Letty Hyde’s Lovers 
123 The Lord Hermitage 


HALIBURTON, Judge. 


124 The Clockmaker 
125 The Attaché 


NOVELS— continued 
HUGO, Victor. 


126 Les Misérables 

127 Notre Dame 

128 History of a Crime 
129 Ninety-Three 

130 Toilers of the Sea 
131 By Order of the King 


KINGSLE Y, Charles. 
132 Alton Locke 
133 Yeast 


LEVER, Charles. 


134 Harry Lorrequer 
135 Charles O’Malley 
136 Jack Hinton 

137 Arthur O’Leary 
138 Con Cregan 


LOVER, Samuel. 


139 Handy Andy 
140 Rory O’More 


LYTTON, Lord. 
Author’s Copyright Revised Editions con- 
taining Prefaces to be found in no other 
Edition. 
141 Pelham 
142 Paul Clifford 
143 Eugene Aram 
144 Last Days of Pompeii 
145 Rienzi 
146 Ernest Maltravers 
147 Alice; or, The Mysteries 
148 Night and Morning 
149 The Disowned 
150 Devereux 
151 Godolphin 
152 The Last of the Barons 
153 Leila; Pilgrims of the 


ine 
154 Falkland; Zicci 
155 Zanoni 
156 The Caxtons 
157 Harold 
158 Lucretia 
159 The Coming Race 


Lytton, LornD—continued 
160 A Strange Story 
161 Kenelm Chillingly 


162 Pausanias: and ‘The 
Haunted and the Haunters 


163 My Novel, Vol. 1. 

164 ————-. Vol. 2. 

165 What will He Do with 
it? Vol. 1. 

166 What will He Do with 
it? Vol, 2. 

167 The Parisians, Vol. 1. 

168 ————___—_—-. Vol 3. 

The Set, in 28 Volumes, price 56/- 


MARRYAT, Captain. 


169 Frank Mildmay 

170 Midshipman Easy 

171 Phantom Ship 

172 Peter Simple 

173 The USitt Se Own 

174 Newton Forster 

175 Jacob Faithful 

176 The Pacha of many 
Tales 

177 Japhet in Search ofa 
Fathe 


a r 
178 The Dog Fiend 
179 The Poacher 
180 Percival Keene 
181 Monsieur Violet 
182 Rattlin, the Reefer 
183 Valerie 
184 Olla Podrida 
The Set, in 16 Volumes, price 32)- 


MOUNTENEY-JEPHSON, R, 


185 Tom Bullkley 
186 The Girl he left be- 


hind him 
187 The Roll of the Drum 


PORTER, Jane. 
188 The Scottish Chiefs. 
189 The Pastor’s Fireside 
190 Thaddeus of Warsaw 


NOVELS—continued. 
REID, Captain Mayne. 


191 The Scalp Hunters 
192 The Rifle Rangers 
193 The War Trail 

194 The Quadroon 

195 The Headless Horse- 


man 
196 The Tiger Hunter 
197 The Guerilla Chief 
198 Lost Lenore 
199 The White Gauntlet 
200 The White Chief 
2o1 The Hunter’s Feast 
202 The Half Blood 
203 The Wild Huntress 
204 The Maroon 
205 The Wood Rangers 
206 The Lone Ranche 


The Set, in 16 Volumes, 32/- 


RICHARDSON, Samuel. 


207 Clarissa Harlowe 
208 Pamela 
209 SirCharles Grandison 


SCOTT, Michael. 


210 Tom Cringle’s Log 
211 The Cruise of the 
‘“* Midge” 


SCOTT, Sir Walter. 

212 Waverley 

213 Guy Mannering 

214 Old Mortality 

215 The Heart of Midlo- 
thian 

216 Rob Roy 

217 Ivanhoe 

218 The Antiquary 

219 Brideof_Lammermoor 

220 The Black Dwarf and 
A Legend of Montrose 

221 The Monastery 

222 The Abbot 

223 Kenilworth 


a 


Scott, Sir WALTER—coutinued. 


224 The Pirate 
225 The Fortunes of Nigel 
226 Peveril of the Peak 
227 Quentin Durward 
228 St. Ronan’s Well 
229 Redgauntlet 
230 The Betrothed and 
The Highland Widow 
231 TheTalisman and The 
Two Drovers 
232 Woodstock 
233 TheFairMaidof Perth 
234 Anne of Geierstein 
235 Count Robert of Paris 
236 The Surgeon’s Daugh- 
ter 
The Set, in 25 Volumes, price 50/- 


SMEDLEY, Frank. 
237 Frank Fairlegh 
238 Lewis Arundel 
239 Harry Coverdale’s 


Courtship _ 
240 The Colville Family 


SMOLLETT, Tobias. 
241 Roderick Random 
242 Humphry Clinker 
243 Peregrine Pickle 


SUE, Eugene. 
244 The Wandering Jew 
245 TheMysteries of Paris 


THACKERAY, W. M. 
246 Vanity Fair 
247 Pendennis 
248 The Luck of Barry 


Lyndon 


WARREN, Samuel. 


249 Ten Thousand a Year 
250 The Diary of a late 
Physician 
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BASE BALL. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


U.S. A. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


Buseball Supplies im the GHorld, 


HAVE 


OPENED OFFICES 


No. 54, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


WHERE A FULL LINE OF GOODS ARE KEPT. 
~Bakey-o > 


PERSONS INTERESTED IN THE GAME ARE 
CORDIALLY INVITED. 


—Tiveep~ 
TRADE APPLICATIONS SOLICITED. 
~S pens 


Catalogues free on application to 
HORACE BELL, 
Curopean Representative. 


You cannot afford to do your writing in 
the old way. 


eee oe 


Nemingion 


Ber Majesty the Queen. 8.8.8. Che Prince of Wales. 
CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
POPOO0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-9 


Zicadership meanéd superiority, 


Gontinued Beadership implies progress. 


Bacitly acknowledged Weadership over 
| many competitors shows undeniable merit. 


—$— a 


Write for Descriptive Illustrated Pamphlet to 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
100, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C, 


P ) By SPECIAL 
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The “Oval” Series 33 


~ Of BOOKS on SPORTS and GAMES 


EpitepD BY C. W. ALCOCK 


Secretary to the Surrey County Cricket Club 


Each Fully Illustrated and bound in Cloth Extra, with 


Coloured Design, Crown 8yo, 1s. 


“~. 


CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 


BASEBALL....R. G. KNow.Les 
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BILLIARDS... 
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The Complete.. 
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To Our Readers.z22- 


OF Special Interest. 


ss__ Pages 13 and 25. 


BASE-BALL. 


BY 


R. G. KNOWLES anp RICHARD MORTON. 


With 8 Full-page Photographic Plates, 31 Text-cuts, 
and 8 Diagrams. 


IN PRAISE OF BASE-BALL—HOW TO LAY OUT A FIELD 
—THEORY OF THE GAME—THE BALL—THE BAT—SOME 
ILLUSTRATED POINTS—THE PITCHER—THE CATCHER— 
THE BATSMAN—FIRST BASEMAN—SECOND BASEMAN— 
SHORT STOP—THIRD BASEMAN—LEFT FIELDER—CEN. 
TRE FIELDER—RIGHT FIELDER—THE COACHERS—THE ~ 
UMPIRE—THE RULES (A Simplified Code)—SCORING—BASE. 
BALL IN ENGLAND (Two Chapters) — BASE-BALL IN 
AMERICA (Two Chapters) —-GLOSSARY—‘1HE PLAYING 
RULES. 


IPRPIRPAM OLAS 


‘For their treatment of the subject the authors are deserving 
of much praise, and we are not surprised to find that their work has 
been accepted as the Official Handbook of the London Base-Ball 
Association. The duties of each player are amply described, and 
advice is tendered as to the way in which those duties should be 
performed. ... The playing rules of professional Base-Ball clubs 
number seventy-one. ‘Ihe seventieth, which has reference to scor- 
ing, contains eight sections, and the seventy-first thirteen sections. 
The whole of these are published in the book before us ; but Messrs. 
Knowles and Morton have also introduced ‘a’ simplified code,’ 
- consisting of forty-three rules, in which will be found all the salient 
features and points necessary for the player who simply takes up the 
game as a means of pleasurable exercise.” —The Fie/d. 
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AMES McROBIE, 


Athletic Outfitter, 
‘Granby Street, LEICESTER. 


Cricket Bats from 6/6 to 25/-. 
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‘“OOTBALLS, &c., &c., 
Boxing Gloves, 


swimming Costumes, 


Croquet, Lawn Bowls. 


send for Illustrated Price Lists to— 
JAMES MoROBIE, Granby Street. LEICESTER. 
x ; 


BOXING. 


BY 


J. C. TROTTER. 


With 12 Full-page Photographic Plates, 4 Text-cuts, and 
2 Diagrams. 


INTRODUCTION—POSITION—THE WHY AND THE 
WHEREFORE OF THE POSITION—SPARRING FOR AN 
OPENING—THE LEFT-HAND LEAD-OFF AT THE FACE— 
THE STRAIGHT LEFT ENLARGED UPON—THE PUNCH- 
ING BALL—METHODS OF EVADING A LEFT-HANDER AT 
FACE—LEFT-HAND COUNTER AT FACE AND HOW TO BE 
PREPARED FOR IT—THE RIGHT-HAND -CROSS-COUNTER 
—BODY BLOWS AND THEIR GUARDS—DOUBLE LEADS- 
OFF AND DOUBLE COUNTERS—FEINTS—SUNDRY BLOWS 
AND IN-FIGHTING — COSTUME -- GLOVES— THE RING— 
GETTING FIT—THE AMATEUR BOXING ASSOCIATION 
AND THEIR RULES, Etc., ETC. 

NAN apy 


“All who wish to succeed as boxers should take care to 
thoroughly master the rudiments of the art, in order that they . 
may eventually make the most of themselves. Mr. Trotter takes the 
pupil akong in easy stages, and the latter will have no reason to 
regret exhibiting the same amount of patience and earnestness in his 
work of learning as the author has done in carrying out his task of 
instruction. The volume is embellished with some capital illustra- 
tions ; its contents also include the laws of the Amateur Boxing 
Association, a list of affiliated clubs, and the names of winners 
of amateur boxing championships.’’—-7he Field. 
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[|~rPKRKAINA DIKYAIN S 


The Registered IMPROVED 


CHAMPION BOXING GLOVES. 


Gold Medal Military Exhibition, 1901 Silver Medal Paris Exhibition, 1900. 
oyal Military Exhibition, 1890. ‘ 


Diploma (only award) 
Diploma do. Royal Naval Exhibition, 1891. 


MEN’S 


16/- 


per set. 


YOUTHS’ 


14/6 


per set. 


WAR 


ESE GLOVES are a distinct advance on my usual manufacture. The 


H 
T Covers are made of the Finest Kid, and the Palms of selected Gold Tans. 
They are of the renowned Woodstock make, entirely hand sewn, and are 
stuffed with Government regulation horsehair. I have fixed the price at a VERY 
MODERATE figure, in order to induce my customers to substitute these in pre- 


ference to my usual No. 11 CHAMPION. 


-BRYAN'S IMPERIAL CHAMPION BOXING GLOVES 


(REGISTERED. 


EVERY GLOVE STAMPED. 


Price 


19/- 


per set. 


6 (core GLOVES are designed and cut in such an ingenious manner, that 
when the hand is closed (which is done without any effort) they form a 


complete ball of padding, so that every part of the hand is well covered and it is 
i sible to inflict any injury. They are made of the finest Gold Cape, an‘ 


impos 
stuffed with Government quality horsehair, thereby producing the most complete 
and comfortable glove ever put on the market, whether of English or American 


roduction. 


P 
4, BAYER STREET, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
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BILLIARDS. 


BY 


ARTHUR G. PAYNE, B.A. 


With 1% Full-page Plates. 


INTRODUCTORY—THE NATIONAL RULES OF’ BIL- 
LIARDS—DICTIONARY OF THE BILLIARD LANGUAGE— 
STRIKING THE BALL—THE LOSING HAZARD OFF THE 
RED — THE HALF-BALL STROKE — MIDDLE-POCKET 
HAZARDS — POSITION — LOSING HAZARDS — WINNING 
HAZARDS — CANNONS — THE SPOT STROKE — POOL — 
RULES OF POOL—PYRAMIDS—BOOKS ON BILLIARDS. 


CHESS. 


BY 


L. HOFFER. 


With 69 Figures. 


Se 


THE CHESS-BOARD—THE MEN—DISPOSITION OF THE 
PIECES — CHESS NOTATION — MOVEMENTS OF THE 
PIECES—THE PAWN—TECHNICAL TERMS—VALUE OF 
THE PIECES—THE FORSYTH NOTATION—LAWS OF THE 
GAME—REVISED INTERNATIONAL CHESS CODE—THE 
OPENINGS—THE GAMBITS—THE GAMBIT DECLINED— 
CLOSE GAMES—THE END GAME—GENERAL OBSERVA.-. 
TIONS—BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHESS. 
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** We cannot carry on the education of a soul and a body separately ; it is the whole 
man we have to develop."-—MONTAIGNE,. 


ROBUST HEALTH 
MACDONALD SMITH'S SYSTEM. 


EXTRACTS FROM PUPILS’ 
REPORTS. 


‘I enclose fee for a course of Health 
Lessons for my son, and if you can do 
him as much good as you have done me 
I shall be even more grateful to you than 
I am on my own account, if that were 
possible.""—M. S., CANNES. 


“IT have been fairly swamped with 
worries and difficulties of overwhelming 
character, and feel confident that but for 
your treatment I could not possibly have 
pulled through. As it is, in spite of all I 
am feeling better than for some years."’ 
—B., STRAND, W.C. 


‘*. . . . Ought to be universally spread. 
When I first tried it I was suffering from 
ill-health and a nervous state of depres- 
sion, brought about by exceptionally 
troubling mental circumstances, coupled 
with excessive work. In a month or so 
depression had completely disappeared, 
and I am now better than I ever was, 
and of a muscular strength and quickness 
much above the average.'’—L.E., EALInG. 


‘I can hardly write in words the 
feelings of gratetulness I owe to you for 
the splendid condition of my health. I 
feel] Ar. I say positively I have never 
felt like it before.”""—T.A.B., SKIPION. 


MACDONALD SMITH. 


No purgatives, no tonics, no narcotics nor stimulants are employed, the means used 
consisting of ‘‘ Fast Full-Movements"’ (full-contractions) without apparatus, baths, directions 
regarding fresh air, active exercise, occupation, sleep, and, when necessary, diet. 

‘“* The System is of signal value and marks a new era in the world of physical development.”’ 
—(Rev.) S. RowLAND Hossons, Rogerstone, Newport, Mon. 


Complete COURSE of SIX LESSONS by Post. Natural Means. 
No Medicine. FEES according to difficulty of treatment 
required; 75 per cent. of fees returned if unsatisfactory. 


“PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF BRAIN AND BODY.” 
(Essay, Paris International Congress of Physical Education.) 


By MACDONALD SMITH, Member International Commission of Physical Education, 
Discoverer of the FULL CONTRACTION PRINCIPLE OF MUSCULAR TRAINING, 
used and recommended by Eustace Migs, Amateur Champion at Tennis and Racquets, as 
‘* the best sor Athletics." Td. post free. ; ; 

‘¢ The most valuable sevenpence worth I have ever obtained.’’—J. H., Birkenhead. 


Descriptive Booklet, with copies of testimonials, post free, explains the system fully, 


MACDONALD SMITH, 15, STEINWAY HALL, LONDON, W. 


INTERVIEWS BY APPOINTMENT ONLY. 
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CRICKET. 


BY 


W. L. MURDOCH. 
With 6 Full-page Photographic Plates. 


BATTING — FIELDING — THE WICKET-KEEPER — 
LONG STOP—SHORT SLIP—THIRD MAN—POINT—COVER. 
POINT — MID-OFF — LONG-FIELD — MID-ON — SHORT- 
LEG — LONG-LEG — CAPTAINCY — BOWLING — LAWS OF 
CRICKET—ONE-DAY MATCHES—SINGLE WICKET. 


‘He writes with an authority the weight of which few will venture 
to dispute. .... His advice to the batsman is of an exhaustive 
character... .. Fielding, of course, comes in for much con- 
sideration, each position being dealt with independently, and at 
some length. .... The work is essentially one of instruction and 
advice, and young cricketers will do well to carefully study the 


suggestions contained in it.”——The Field. : 
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P. VAUGHTON & Sons, 


GOTHIC WORKS, LIVERY STREET, 


Birmingham. 


@e/RB/BYAB/BR/R/RB/R/SB,- 


Makers of 
Medals, Badges, Challenge Cups, 
C) Shields, Bowls, 
: Trophies, 
ing Spoons, etc. 


Ca 


PRIZES FOR ALL 
KINDS OF SPORT. 


GENERAL JEWELLERY. 


LISTS FREE. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


DUKE & SON. 


SS 


FOR LASTING WEAR. 
NI SGNNOYD ALNNODS 


WORLD RENOWNED 
CRICKET BALLS, 


“GHAV1Id SI LANDIS 
UHAASURAHM LOVd NI GNV ‘SHINOTOD 


STILL THE BEST 


uno TIv 
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Cricket for Beginners. 


BY 


A. C. MACLAREN. 


(Captain of the Lancashive County Eleven.) 


With 28 Photographic Illustrations and 5 Diagrams. 


HOW I WAS COACHED FROM NINE TO EIGHTEEN 
YEARS OF AGE—ADVICE TO BEGINNERS DURING THEIR 
PRACTICE AT THE NETS—WHEN PLAYING IN A MATCH 
—MATCHES TO PLAY IN AND MATCHES TO AVOID—MY 
EXPERIENCE WITH BOYS IN CRICKET FIELD—GIVING 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS OF VARIOUS STROKES GOOD AND 
BAD—BATTING ON HARD, FAST WICKETS—BATTING ON 
SOFT WICKETS—BOWLING. 


INSDRPADP OLFOYG 


“It is one of the most entertaining of the smaller books about 
Cricket. Mr. MacLaren indulges in a good deal of personal remini- 
scence, and practically tells the early story of his own cricket 
career. .... He offers a great deal of detailed advice, which is 
supplemented by some hints from distinguished bowlers. There 
are some excellent illustrations, and no young beginner can do 
better than procure this book.” —Yorkshire Post. 


‘““Mr. MacLaren deals with the subject in a thorough and masterly 
manner. The book contains the laws of the game, and 23 illus- 
trations of the author in various positions at the wicket. It should 
prove of great assistance to those for whom it is intended.”— 
Sportsman. 

‘The book is intended for the beginner, for one who suddenly 
wishes to become a good cricketer and is not quite sure how to set 
about it. This modest ambition the volume amply fulfils. It has 
23 most helpful illustrations.” —Daily Mail. 


‘The advice of the Lancashire Captain is tendered in iust the 
kind of way calculated to impress itself on the minds of the youth- 
ful aspirant to Cricket fame..... Altogether the book is of a 
most useful character, and may be highly recommended as one to 
be placed in the hands of boys who desire to do well at Cricket.”— 
The Field. 
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FOR BOTH SEXES AND EVERY AGE. 
Besides being non-irritating and absolutely 


unshrinkable it is very elastic, favouring 
| exercise and chest expansion. 
Better than Sheepwool, and half the price ! 


PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE FROM 


THE LAHMANN AGENCY. 15, Fore St., London, £.¢. 
SANDOW ON PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Advertiser wants to purchase ONE OR TWO CLEAN SECOND- 


HAND COPIES of this work. 
Address—W. M. VARDON, 
37, MYDDELTON SQUARE, CLERKENWELL, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


HENRI LAWTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GYMNASTIC (ND ATHLETIC APPLIANCES. SPORTS AND GAMES. 
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/LAWTON' S PATENT CLUBS ae Oe S BOOKS ON CLUBS, 1/- Eacu, 
Manufactory: Guy Place East. “*vated Pamphiet; Stamped Envelope. 
Address : “ARCHERY NOAD, LEAMINGTON. SP4- 
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CYCLING. 


F. T. BIDLAKE. 


NEW EDITION. 


INTRODUCTION — HISTORY OF THE BICYCLE — HIS. 
TORY OF THE TRICYCLE—HISTORY OF TANDEMS, Etc.— 
LADIES’ MACHINES—CHOICE OF A TYPE-—-LEARNING TO 
BALANCE — MOUNTING — DISMOUNTING—PEDALLING— 
BACK PEDALLING—POSITION—STEERING—HILL CLIMB- 
ING—DOWN HILL—KNACK—CHOICE OF MACHINE—CARE 
OF THE MACHINE—ROADSIDE REPAIRS—RULES OF THE 
ROAD—THE CYCLIST TOURING CLUB—DRESS—RACING 
— TRAINING — TRACKS — THE NATIONAL CYCLISTS’ 
UNION—CHAMPIONSHIPS AND RECORDS. 


PRIPPOP ALAS 


‘*Few writers have the advantage of such a thorough practical 
knowledge of their subject as Mr. Bidlake. It is a volume which 
not only interests and instructs riders of experience, but one which 
will prove practically invaluable to the novice.”—Cycling. 

“Cyclists will find the new volume in the ‘Oval Series’ of © 
particular interest .. . . an invaluable handbook to all who love 
the wheel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A very useful little handbook, containing plenty of informa- 
tion and much good advice to inexperienced riders.” —Times. 

‘Almost everything that a rider wants to know is taught in this 
volume, which can be safely recommended.” —Liver fool Mercury. 


“It will be surprising if this volume does not circulate in large 
numbers.’’—Bristol Observer. 

‘‘ His treatment of the subject is adequate, careful, lucid, at 
times enthusiatic, and always rational.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“Even old and experienced riders cannot fail to be interested.” 
—Evening News. 


“It is full of information . . . . and helpful hints, and will be 
welcomed by all classes of riders.”—Adberdeen Free Press. 


‘‘ Thoroughly up-to-date.” —Western Daily Mercury. 
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SEABROOK SPECIALITIES 


GIVE SATISFACTION, 


And are Stocked by all Good Class Cycle Agents. 


33 
Patterns 


in 
Bells. 


| SEABROOK KOYAL CONTINUOUS, 
Be F No. 23, 2/6 each. 


“This Bell has a loud continuous sound, never getting out of order; all the 
irks are copper- -plated, which prevent rust ; every bell beautifully nickle- plated. 


¥ 7 
7 ; arenes errr ees eee PLR LOL OL OL OI Il 


e NEW SEABROGK’S No. 5, 1/6 each. 

_ This Spanner is forged from high carbon steel, is beautifully plated, has 
patent curved tyre lever, which makes it easier to detach tyre and does not hurt 
= hand ; measure is st amped on each spanner. 


‘SEABROOK BELLS AND SPANNERS ARE THE BEST 


THAT ARE MADE. 


EABROOK BROS. (Bell and Spanner nee 


32, 33: 34 FEATHERS OWE agence LON! 


FOOTBALL. 


C. J. B. MARRIOTT anv C. W. ALCOCK. 


(RUGBY UNION GAME.) (ASSOCIATION GAME.) 


NEW and REYISED EDITION, 
INCLUDING THE RULES FOR 1902-3. 


With 4 Full-page Photogeaphic Plates and 2 Diagrams. 


RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL (CAPTAIN, FORWARDS, 
HALF-BACK, THREE-QUARTER BACK, FULL-BACK, RE- 
FEREE, SECRETARY, CONDITION, PROFESSIONALISM, 
SELECTING A TEAM, Etc., CHIEF RUGBY MATCHES, 
CLUBS AND COUNTIES, ACCIDENTS)—THE ASSOCIATION 
GAME (THE SIDE, THE ATTACK, THE WINGS, THE DE. 
FENCE, HALF-BACKS, FULL-BACKS, GOAL-KEEPER)— 
PLAN OF THE FIELD (Rugby Union}—LAWS OF RUGBY 
UNION FOOTBALL—THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION— 
LAWS OF THE GAME—DEFINITION OF TERMS—PLAN 
OF THE FIELD (Association). 


INSIDE POM AGG 


‘““Mr. C. J. B. Marriott, late Captain of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity team, and a member in more than one year of the English 
teams opposed to Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, here deals with 
the Rugby Union game; and Mr. C. W. Alcock, ‘Father’ of As- 
sociation Football, writes learnedly of what, in the days of his 
active participation in it, was known as the ‘dribbling game.’ Mr. 
Marriott touches lightly on the development of Kugby Union Foot- 
ball, following which he delivers himself of copious valuable hints 


to players, interspersed with which are many interesting remarks | 


upon matters of general interest. ... Changes that have come 
over the methods of playing the game are traced by Mr. Alcock, 
and the duties of the various players clearly described. The book 
contains not a little pleasant reading and much valuable informa- 
tion.” —The Field. 
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RANSOMES’ LAWN MOWERS. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. - 


a 
RANSOMES’ “HORSE & PONY” MOWERS. 


Confidently recommended as the Best Machines 
on the Market for Large Lawns, ‘i 
Cricket Grounds, Public Parks, &c. 


THE BEST 
LARGE 
MACHINES, 


ene 


Made in 6 
sizes, 26 to 48 


1D AME . : 
= ENLARCED VIEW oF inches wide. 
PATENT SPRING 


New el Patra, 7 Aajiaents: New Patent Spring Handles 
RANSOMES’ 
“EMPIRE ”............ The Best Side-Wheel Machines. 


‘“ANGLO-PARIS” The Best Light Machines. 
“ LION ” .............:..The Best Cheap Machines. 
ee ee 


RANSOMES’ ‘“ PATENT” AUTOMATON. 


The Best General Purpose Machine. 
Improvements possessed by no other machines :— 


Patent Double-Angle Cutting Barrel, Patent Front 
Roller Adjustment, Patent Ribbed Driving Rollers, 
Patent Single Screw Adjustments. 


Made in g sizes. 
8 inches to 24 incheg 


wide, 
Elevant {0 0! aaa 
and =. === = A, “Alle = Wh 
Effective. =| Pee aaa aring. or 


RANSOMES’ MOTOR LAWN MOWERS | 


IN VARIOUS SIZES. 
Illustrated Catalogue FREE on application to 


RANSOMES, SIMS, & JEFFERIES, Ltd, IPSWICH 


ry 


BY 


HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


With 8 Full-page Photographic Plates. 


HISTORICAL — IMPLEMENTS — EDUCATIONAL—HIS- 
TORY OF THE CHAMPIONSHIP, Etc.—LINKS—GOLFERS 
AND STYLES—PROFESSIONAL GOLF—MATCH PLAY— 
HANDICAPPING—RULES FOR THE GAME—ETIQUETTE 
OF GOLF—LOCAL RULES—LENGTH OF HOLES—GLOS- 
SARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 


IPRIP POM GAS 


‘Mr. Hutchinson has already written so much on the game of 
golf, and has done it all so uniformly well, that the reviewer has 
learnt to approach his work more in the character of reverence than 
of criticism. Many writers have shown us the humorous side of 
Golf, but no one has been so successful as Mr. Hutchinson in 
spreading abroad the conviction that, even in playing Golf badly, 
there is far more fun to be got than in playing other games well. 
...«. Although Mr. Hutchinson has written instructions before 
this, the confidence with which one opens these pages, certain that 
something different from that which has gone before will meet the 
eye, is not abused..... Whilst teaching the beginner, Mr. 
Hutchinson indulges in no dogma: throughout he acts up to his 
own maxim, ‘ The mean is the best’.”—TZhe Field. 

“‘ A very useful, and at the same time readable, little treatise on 
Golfing.” —A theneum. 
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SHANKS’ . 
LAWN MOWERS 


Have sixty years’ reputation, and an unbroken record of 
superionty. They ave models of design, perfect in operation, 
and the most durable machines obtainable. 

STANDARD 
MACHINES 


for Horse, Pony “4 
or Hand, 


FITTED WITH STEEL 
AXLE SPRINGS, 


As used at the Oval — 


ERS are known as: 
SHANKS'S ‘ 


BRITISHER. 


SHANKS'’S 


66 
Bie BRITANNIA.” 
+S SR, SHANKS'S 
> So % 66 4 

><“ TALISMAN.” 
lela? SHANKS'S : 

66 
CALEDONIA.” |-~ 


OR BOWLING 
GREENS AND GOLF COURSES. 


HE 


a , 


Rollers for Horse, Pony, or Hand Use. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
SOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND SEEDSMEN. 


ALEX. SHANKS & SON, Ltd., ARBROATH. 
Anp BUSH LANE HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Home Gymnastics 
FOR HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 


BY 


PROFESSOR HOFFMANN. 
THIRD EDITION. 


With 69 Illustrations. 


INTRODUCTION—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE— 
FURIOUS FORMS OF EXERCISE—HOW AND WHEN TO 
EXERCISE—THE MUSCLES—DUMB-BELLS AND EXER- 
CISES THEREWITH—PULLEY-WEIGHT APPARATUS AND 
EXERCISES —INDIA-RUBBER EXERCISES — EXERCISES 
WITHOUT APPARATUS —HYGIENIC GYMNASTICS FOR 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN—EXERCISE IN RELATION TO 
OBESITY. 


~ 


The Game of Poker. 


WILLIAM FLORENCE. 


With 22 Illustrations. 


INTRODUCTION—ORIGIN OF THE GAME—THE GAME 
—THE STAKES—THE ANTE—THE HANDS—PLAYING A 
HAND PAT—THE HANDS ILLUSTRATED—DRAWING—THE 
BETTING AND BLUFFING— JACK-POTS — PENALTIES— 
VARIETIES OF POKER—POKER SHARPS—POKER DICE— 
SCHENCK ON POKER—VALUE OF HANDS—HOW THE 
GAME IS PLAYED—THE STRADDLE—THE AGE—ADVICE 
TO PLAYERS—POSITION AND PROBABILITIES—QUES. 
TIONS AT POKER—FABLE STAKES—THE FREEZE OUT 
 —THE WIDOW, OR KITTY—BUCK—STRAIGHT POKER— 

STUD POKER— WHISKY POKER—MISTIGRIS POKER— 
TIGER POKER—ANECDOTES. 
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TERRY'S Obtain 
Ideal 
Patent ea 
e€aitn, 
Spring Strength, 
Exerciser, Muscle, 
: * 
Developers, proverpent over (% Physique, 
: & , all others, be- 
] 4 
ANd Grips | Seb rt ee teenie eripe, ef | and 
Si] hes pnoribbe top 7a eee | Avoid 
; rey ret Y in ct 
are S ; e) ning belastic ity,& Fr. Dae ad ao i ra 
eecoth- “ : with proper S Le fs ‘ : rusession, many 
NES treat men TRE 2 % Big”. 
mended N 3 gee Pe ER ees diseases 
: bythe | ©& Fe wee and 
Medical oe it: ailments 
Profession. “Thave de by 
Tivead muc o 
using 
&9 a better than any = 
rubber exerciser ave ie; 
Send for used."—J. M. Poxcrons. Be TERRY'S 
Descrip- Patent 
PRICES. 
tive Ne. : tadies, Girls’, and Boys’ oe 77 “< pie. S rip 
and No. 2. pa Pt -- 29 os é D g 
N St ) ee oe o* ee 3/- é/ ” 
No. 4 mere eae a “I ae 98 2 Exercisers 
Illustrated, Can be obtained from aul dealers, or direct from— j 
Pamphlet H. TERRY & SONS, REDDITCH. Developers, 
SNELL EXERCISER CHEST EXPAN, P 
post free. and Grips. 


Sznp ror FULL PARTICULARS. 


Athletes Medical Gen- 


Terry’s Grip, | 


@ || tlemen, and Musicians 
FINGER, Ha || Say it is 
HAND, || A Splendid Machive 
WRIST Anb : | Prices—Nos-0-ty2 
ARM || Atbfees! siapee 
Brome asa a. eo sletes per pair. 
dL gieltocedes Te:ry's Patent applied for. 


| Send for further particu are. 


IDEAL } HEALTH AND HOW TO OBTAIN it, 


a 


New Book on 
L: PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
By Dr. A. BRYCE. 


Price 1/- net. Price I/= net. 
Of all Booksellers. Of all Booksellers. 


From all Stores or direct HERBERT TERRY & SONS, REDD! TCR. 
Velegrams, ‘ Novelty, Redditch." Established, 1855... ( SOO Melephone 41 Redditeé, 41 \>* 
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The most comprehensi\ 6 
and complete book 
yet written on the 
subject. 


ee re. 


ee 


Hockey and Lacrosse. 


S. CHRISTOPHERSON, E. L. CLAPHAM, 
AND E. T. SACHS. 


With 2 Full-page Photographic Plates and 8 Diagrams. 


HOCKEY: THE EARLY DAYS—THE HOCKEY ASSO- 
CIATION—OUTFIT—THE PLAY—THE FORWARDS—HALTF- 
BACKS—BACKS—THE GOAL-KEEPER—THE CORNER HIT— 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES AND CLUBS—THE MOSELEY 
CLUB— HOCKEY IN THE NORTH—RULES OF THE 
HOCKEY ASSOCIATION, Etc.—NOTES ON THE RULES. 

LACROSSE: HISTORICAL—THE CROSSE—PICKING.-UP, 
CARRYING, AND DODGING — THROWING — CATCHING— 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PLAY IN THE FIELD— 
THE PLAYERS — GOAL-KEEPER— POINT AND COVER. 
POINT—THIRD MAN—DEFENCE FIELD— CENTRE — AT- 
TACK FIELDS—THE HOMES—THE LAWS. 


— ca ae ee 


-- 


THE 


Complete Croquet-Player. 


JAMES DUNBAR HEATH. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION (1904) BY A. SAFFERY. 


With 8 Coloured and $ Plain Diagrams. 


THE GAME OF CROQUET — TERMS USED — THE 
‘“GROUND—THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE HOOPS—THE 
IMPLEMENTS — METHOD OF STRIKING — UNE-BALL 
STROKES — TWO-BALL, OR CROQUET-STROKES — RUN. 
NING HOOPS—JUDGING THE STRENGTH—THE DEAD 
BOUNDARY—LAWS OF CROQUET—FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF GOOD PLAY—ILLUSTRATIVE GAME—INFLUENCES 
OF BISQUES ON TACTICS—TACTICS FOR PARTNER 
GAMES—ADVICE TO PLAYERS—AMUSEMENTS CONNEC. 
TED WITH CROQUET (Croquet Target, ‘ine Break Prize, The 
Taking-off Prize) -HANDICAPPING— CROQUET PAxTIES, 
irc. 
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WAT GOULD’S FAMOUS 
SPORTING NOVELS. A GRIP LIKE IRON. 


strong and steady 

“A Sixpenny Academy would be a livel 
Academy. Por Fresident, I would, if consulted, fingers, supple 
select Mr. Nathaniel Gould, who shines by a wrists, power in the 
‘candid simplicity of style, "and a direct and forearms, HARD- 
‘unaffected appeal to the primitive emotions, | ACRE’S PATENT 
“and our love for that noble animal, the horse.” | DUMBBELL GRIP 


, ANDREW LANG. 
J = MACHINE is in- 
Picture Wrappers, each 6d. j dispensable. Can be 
‘ Banker and Broker | Miuer’s Cup | used by the weakest, 
| Dark Horse Not 80 Bad After All and regulated ac- 
Dead Certainty Old Mare’'s Foal = cording to advance 
Doctor’s Double On and Off the Turf in strength. Used 
‘Double Event Only a Commoner == in the Army and 
Famous Match Pace that Kills 4 Navy Colleges, and 
Gentleman Rider | Hace Course and #4 Schools, and ac- 


t 
' 


{Golden kuin Battle Field knowledged by ex- 
Harry Dale's Roar of the Ring perts to be THE 

Jockey | Rank Outsider. Ee cecal BEST. Illustrated 
Hills and Dales Running it Off. Pp 

| His Last Plunge | Seeing Him en eer come ok eemercunee 
‘ Jockey Jack Through | is presented with each machine. 

Lad of Mottle Stuck Up YOUTHS’ 2/6; MEN'S 29; ATHLETES 3. 

. Landed at Last Thrown Away Postage 8d. Colonies and Abroad 1/- extra. 
Magpie Jacket | Who Did It} J. H. HARDACRE, 46, Albert Street, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Liurrzp, NELSON, LANCS. 

ONDON. ; 


Wholesale terms on application. 


THE ANGLER’S LIBRARY. 


EDITED BY THE RT. Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 


Each Volume consists of between 200 and 300 
pages, with coloured maps, copious full page 
plates, and other silustvations. 


SALMON AND TROUT. By Sir Hersert Maxweit. 290 
pages, with 62 illustrations. 


PIKE AND PERCH. By ALrFrep Jarping. With 78 illus- 
trations. 


SEA FISH. By F.G. AFLato. With 64 plates. 


‘| SOUTH-COUNTRY TROUT STREAMS. ByG. A. B. 
Dewar. With g plates. 


COARSE FISH. By C. H. Wueerey. With 41 plates and 
illustrations. 


‘THE | ENGLISH LAKE-DISTRICT FISHERIES. By 
; J. Watson. With coloured map and 12 plates. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE anp SONS, Limitep, Lonpon. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


WILFRED BADDELEY. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


With 8 Plates and 17 Diagrams. 


HISTORY OF THE GAME—THE LAWN TENNIS AS- 
SOCIATION—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAY—THE 
SPREAD OF LAWN TENNIS—THE GRASS COURT—AC- 
CESSORIES OF THE GAME—THE STROKES (The Service ; 
The Drive; The Back-hand ; The Volley; The Smash; The Lob; 
The Drop-stroke ; The Twist)—The RETURN OF THE SERVICE 
—THE SINGLE GAME—THE DOUBLE GAME—THE LADIES’ 
AND GENTLEMEN’S DOUBLE—HANDICAPS—HOW TO 
HOLD THE RACQUET—HINTS TO BEGINNERS—STYLE— 
PRACTICF PLAYING—TRAINING—DEMEANOUR IN COURT 
—LADIES PLAY—THE UMPIRE—THE CHAMPIONSHIP— 
THE COVERED COURT—THE INTERNATIONAL MATCH— 
PRIZE MEETINGS, AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM—PRIN.-. 
CIPAL TOURNAMENTS—THE PRIVATE CLUB—CLUB 
MATCHES—HARD COURTS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


PRIDRPADALFOS 
“A complete treatise on the game, by Mr. Baddeley, late cham- 
pion player. .... Advice of a practical character might well be 


expected, and a perusal of the work leads not to disappointment. 
Indeed, the very reverse is the case, and the enthusiasm of the 
writer lends interest to the instructions laid down. ... There 
are hints for beginners, as well as words of advice to which those 
who have passed through their novitiate will do well to give their 
serious attention to. The Service is exhaustively dealt with, and 
to the various strokes much attention is paid by the writer, who 
not only describes what 1~ his opinion should be done under dif- 
ferent circumstances, but gives substantial reasons in support of 
the course he advocates.”—The Field. 


‘““A very complete treatise. In all that relates to the game as 
it is played it would be difficult to have a more thorough guide 
than Mr. Baddeley..... The book is excellently illustrated 
with several instantaneous photographs of the service, in two posi- 
tions, over-hand and back-hand drives, and the correct way of 
holding the racket.”—Atheneum. 
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INE IKRAINING UF INE DUDI 


FOR GAMES, ATHLETICS, GYMNASTICS, 
AND OTHER FORMS OF EXERCISE,. 
AND FOR HEALTH, GROWTH, AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


By J. A. SCHMIDT, M.D., 


anD EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. (Camb.) 


Amateur World Champion at Tennis and Racquets; Winaner of the Gold Prize, 
1897, 1898, 1899, and 1901; Winner of the Open Competition in the English 
Amateur Racket Championship ; Amateur Champion of the U.S. and Canada 
at Rackets; Author of MuscvLe, BRAIN AND Diet, (qth edition, 3s. 6d); 
AVENUES TO HEALTH (2nd edition 4s,. 6d.), etc. 


A very handsome large 8yo volume of 564 pages, with 307 fine, 
original illustrations, and copious Indexes of Subjects and of 
illustrations. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE TIMES : “‘ A ponderous volume of advice, sound so far as 
we have tested it, which discusses all sorts of games and exercises, 
and tells the reader which are the best for the body and why.” 


‘MILITARY MAIL: “A very notable book, and one which 
every army man who takes an interest in physical education should 
make a point of procuring and studying with great care and 
thoroughness. A combination of learned specialism with sound 
practical experience is a very valuable one, especially when aided 
by liberal illustrations.” 


SPORTING CHRONICLE: ‘A remarkable book. We heartily 
recommend it to every athlete, amateur or professional. A remark- 
able volume, which will have the effect of lessening the outcry re- 
garding the deterioration of the British athlete.” 


NEW YORK JOURNAL: “Mr. Miles, himself one of the best 
known of present day athletes, has made not only a very interesting 
book, but one that is eminently suggestive.” 


NEW YORK HERALD: “Especially suited to the needs and 
the capacities of English and American athletes, amateur or pro- 
fessional, and to the public at large.” 


LITERARY WORLD: “The book appeals to the very large 
public keen on exercise for its own sake or for health’s sake. In 
a day when Sandow schools flourish and the cult of the body is in 
the ascendant, there should be a welcome for one of the most com- 
prehensive and serviceable volumes of the kind ever published.” 


ACADEMY: ‘The book offers a whole system of physical 
education, and few readers will fail to find in it pages which appeal 
to their needs and experiences. Excellently produced and illus. 
trated.” 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN anp CO., Limitep, Lonpon. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY 


THe Rev. A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


THIRD EDITION. 


With 8 Full-page Photographic Plates. 


MAKING A START—EXPOSURE—THE QUESTION OF 
THE DARK-ROOM—DEVELOPMENT—SOME PRINTING 
PURCHASES—THE QUESTION OF SURFACE—IMPROVING 
THE PRINTING QUALITIES OF THE NEGATIVE—BRO- 
MIDE PRINTING AND ENLARGING—LANTERN SLIDE 
MAKING — HAND-CAMERA WORK—INTERIOR WORK— 
PHOTOGRAPHY FROM THE ARTISTIC STANDPOINT OUR 
AIM—SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES—FIRST DAYS IN THE 
FIELD—THE USE OF SKIES—-TRIMMING DOWN, “WHAT 
AND HOW”—THE USE OF A NOTE-BOOK—SOME BOOKS 
TO USE AND LOVE—THE HELP OF THE SWING BACK 
AND STOPS—SOME WORDS ON ARCHITECTURE AS A 
SUBJECT. 


INSP OASIS 


*‘ An efficient and practical guide, which we can heartily recom- 
mend to our readers.”’—A mateur Photographer. 

‘““Mr. Blake gives plain instructions, and those who are taking 
up this most fascinating pastime will find in his pages all the in- 
formation that they require.”—Westminster Gazette. 
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WHY 


23: WIZARD P 
BECAUSE 


‘‘ The workmanship throughout is of the best."'"— Photographic Dealer. 

“Thoroughly well made. One we can highly recommend."—Photographic 
News. 

‘‘ Few can compare in elegance and in facilities with the Wizard.''—Photogram. 

‘‘ An elaborate and magnificent instrument."—Amateur Photographer. 


‘‘ They are specially worthy of note for their compactness, finish and elegance.” 
Photographic News. 

‘* Wonderful value at the price.'’— Photographic News. 

‘‘A marvel of completeness at a very low price."'"—Photography. 

‘* The best value we have seen.''—-Optician. 

a“ Quite a marvel of value.""—A mateur Photographer. 

** There is orem nothing of better value on the market.""—Practical Photo- 
graprer. 


These are the statements of thousands of Experts. 
DO YOU WANT FURTHER PROOF? 
Users of the Wizarp have testified to their value. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. § FORTY STYLES AND SIZES. 
2 to 20 GUINEAS. 


One Pattern we illustrate, our famous WIZARD DUPLEX (92s. 6d.) 
for Roll Films or Glass Plates, }-plate. A unique instrument, focussing 
for Films as well as Plates same register. Elegant, compact, reliable. 


The “WIZARD”? Camera Company, 
32, 33, 34, FEATHERSTONE STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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PYRAMIDS and POOL 
GAMES 
WITH A CHAPTER ON WINNING HAZARDS. 


BY 


J. P. BUCHANAN. 


With 15 Fall-page Diagrams. 


INTRODUCTION—THE TABLE—WINNING HAZARDS— 
PYRAMIDS — SHELL-OUT — POOL — POOL (Continued) — 
THREE POOL—SINGLE POOL—BLACK POOL—SMOOKER 
POOL—SKITTLE POOL—CORK POOL. 


PIRI OLAS 


‘“ Usually the descriptions and rules of Pyramids and Pool (in 
its several forms) have been served up as items of minor import- 
ance in works on Billiards. The publishers of ‘The Oval Series’ 
have, however, thought fit to give these matters a volume all to 
themselves . . . . doubtless on account of the wide popularity 
these gaines enjoy..... Mr. Buchanan addresses himself to the 
beginner, and his directions and advice are set forth in such plain 
and concise terms that the merest novice can scarcely fail to grasp 
their meaning. Though there is no teaching to equal that of 
practical experience, the player may learn a great .deal from this 
book of the methods which may be best calculated to assist him 
in becoming proficient, especially in the making of winning hazards 
and playing for safety.”—TZhe Field. 
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BOOKS ON CARD GAMES AND CHESS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Card and Table Games By Professor Horrmann. Third 
Edition. Enlarged (1903), with a chapter on Bridge by ARCHIBALD DUNN. 
666 pp., with figures in red and black ; 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


~~ 


TABLE GAME SERIES.  Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt tops, each 3s. 6d. 


The Bridge Book. Practical; The Modern Chess Primer. 


Talks on Bridge. By ARCHIBALD DuNN By Rev. E. E. CuNnNINGTON. 4th 
240 pp., with numerous diagrams in ition. 
red and black. 


POCKET HOYLE SERIES. Pott 8vo. 


Chess Endings from Mo-| Four - Handed Chess. By 


dern Master Play. By J. MIEsEs. -Capt. VERNEY. With a frontispiece. 
Cloth, rs. 6d. Cloth, ts. 


Chess Games of Greco. | Hovie’s Games Modern- 


Edited by Prof. H : - : 


with diagrams. Cloth, 2s. ; bds., 1s. 6d. 
Dominoes and Draughts - 
By Prof. H. Horrmann and R.| The Modern Chess Primer. 
McCutLocu. 196 pp. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; By Rev. E. E. CUNNINGTON. 4th 
bds., 18. , edition; bds., 23. 


TRUMP BOOKS. Pott 8vo, cloth, each 1s. 6d.; bds. 1s. 


Bridge and How to Play it. | Cut Cavendish: Whist in a 
By ARCHIBALD Dunn. rothed. 112 pp. few Whiffs. By Capt. MAINWARING. 


Intellectual Whist By Major-Gen. A. W. Drayson. 144 pp. 


BRITISH CHESS HANDBOOKS. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
each 1s. 6d.; bds. Is. 


British Chess Code. Revised | Chess Openings for Begin - 
edition, 42 pp. ners. By Rev. E. E. CunninGrTon. 
3rd edition. 96 pp., with diagrams. 

Chess Traps and Strata- 
gems. By Rev. E. E. CuNNINGTON. 
102 pp., with 87 diagrams. 

Mhess Lessons for Begin- | Half-Hours with Morphy. 
ners. By Rev. E. E. CUNNINGTON. By Rev. E. E. CunninGton. 3rd 

96 pp., with diagrams. edition. 80 pp. 


ow to Play Chess. By Rev. E. E. Cunnincron. 88 pp., 


vith diagrams. 
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Uhess Endings for Begin- 
ners. By J. H. BLakg. 2nd edition, 
80 pp., with numerous diagrams. 


RIDING. 
By EDWIN J. ELLIS. 
With 60 Illustrations (many full-page) by the Author. 


BRIDLE AND SADDLE—MOUNTING AND FINGERING 
—THE WALK—THE AMBLE, THE TROT—THE CANTER— 
THE GALLOP — LEAPING —LADIES MOUNTING—LADIES 
TROTTING—LADIES IN CANTER AND GALLOP—LADIES 
LEAPING—CHILDREN—CONCLUSION. 


SKATING. 


SPEED SKATING .... C. G. TEBBUTT. 
FIGURE SKATING ... A. READ. 
BANDY ... ..... .... ARNOLD TEBBUTT. 


With 6 Photographic Plates, 11 Text cuts, and 81 Diagrams. 


HISTORY — NATIONAL SKATING ASSOCIATION — 
LITTLEPORT SKATING ASSOCIATION—INTERNATIONAL 
SKATING—TOURING—ICE—RACING COURSES—MANAGE- 
MENT OF A RACE—RACING—LEARNING HOW TO SKATE 
—HINTS ABOUT SKATING—LIST OF SKATING PLACES 
AVAILABLE FROM LONDON—BEST SKATING PLACES IN 
THE FENS—RECORDS—INTRODUCTION—GENERAL AD- 
VICE—THE SKATE, Etc.—STYLE—POSITION AND CON. 
TROL—THE HEAD AND SHOULDERS—THE ARMS AND 
UNEMPLOYED LEG—THE KNEES—THE STRIKE—THE 
LEFT FOOT—THE EDGES—CHANGES OF EDGE—SER- 
PENTINES—CROSS ROLILS—THE TURNS—HINTS FOR ALL 
THE TURNS—THE THREE TURNS—ROCKERS—BRACKETS 
—COUNTERS—THE Q—MOHAWKS—THE GAME—HOW TO 
BE PREPARED—HOW TO PLAY—CHOCTAWS—EXPLANA- 
TION OF TERMS—RULES—-THE COMBINED FIGURE-LINES 
—THE NECESSITY FOR LINES—THE SIMULTANEOUS 
METHOD—MEANING OF SKATING TO LINES—RULES 
TO ASSIST—LINES IN RELATION TO YOUR PARTNER— 
LINES, A WARNING—TWICE BACK AND FORWARD—THE 
CI?.CUMFERENCE OF THE FIGURE—HOW CIRCUMFER- 
ENCE DETERMINED—HOW TO KEEP IT—THE COMMEN. 
DED FIGURES IN DETAIL—NUMBER AND QUALITY OF 
SKATERS—ARRANGEMENTS FOR ORDER OF ”rAIRS—THE 
CALLER AND HOW TO CALL—WHAT TO CALL—CHANGE 
AND REST FIGURES—RULES FOR ALL ‘HE SKATERS— 
CLUB TESTS—HOW TO FRAME A TEST. . 
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The “Fitness Series,” ls. 


BY 


EUSTACE MILES, M.A. 


Formerly Scholar of King’s Coll., Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 
and Honours Coach and Lecturer at Cambridge; Amateur Champion of 
Tennis since 1898, of Racqucts in 1902, Holder of the Gold Prize; Author 
of **Muscle, Brain and Dvet," “Avenues to Health," etc.; Editor of 
Cassell's ‘* Physical Educator," etc. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. each. 


SOME OF MY RECIPES: 
WITH PRICES AND 
REASONS. 


Those who have to give up 
flesh foods wholly or partly, are 
at a loss How are they to 
choose. prepare, and cook the'r 
meas? This book contai:s 
many ordinary recipes on which 
Mr. Miles and many of his fol- 
lowers keep in good trai:in 
and ftitness, and also Specia 
Dishes for the Fat, the Covsti- 

ated, and the Hard-up! Here 
$8 a sample :— 


82. Plasmon Bilancmange 
with Raisins. 

5 teaspocnfuls Plasmon; 4 
pint Milk; 1 doz Raisins (cut 
up and stoned, if preferred thus); 
a little Essence of Lemon as 
flavouring. 

Mix the Plasmon carefully with 
the Milk and boil for 3 minutes. 
Wet a mould wich cold water and 
pour in the materi.l. Then add 
the essence ct lemon and raisins, 
mix all well toge:her with a 
spoon and set in cool place. 


Cost about 4d.; Proteld about 
13 oz, from Plasmon, milk and 
raisins. 


By the aid cf this book anv 
on: ca” be sureof g-t:ing enov;h 
newishment (theoretically to 
take the place of flesh foods) 
without moi bid carefulness, and 
With pleasant taste and c n- 
sistency. 


GOOD DIGESTION. 


In this volume the sim- 
plest and cheapest helps to 
good digestion are outlined. 
The work includes chapters 
on :— 


Physical Helps 


(Massage, Exercises, Water 


Treatments, eto.), 


Mental Helps, 
“Chemical” Helps, 


etc, and an Appendix 
showing the importance of 
pleasant taste. 

Careful attention is paid 
to Cookery as well as Food- 
values, and in this respect 
the book forms a_ useful 
supplement to the Author's 
famous and influential work, 
Muscle, Brain and Diet, 
which by is common sense 
and moderation has ap- 
pealed to al! classes of 
readers. 


AN ALPRABET 
. OF 
ATHLETICS, 


With 116 picture. 
diagrams of ath’s tic 
positions and move- 
ments, correct and 
incorrect. 


We believe that 
Mr. Miles is the 
first inventor or ex- 
ponent of any Physi- 
cal Exercise System 
to offer his System 
only for what it is 
worth! He maintains 
that it isnct the best 
Physical Education 
theoretically, but 
that it is likely to be 
a System tending to 
rather better health, 
rather better appear- 
ance, and rather 
greater success in 
Games and Athleti.s 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE anv SONS, Limitep, Lonpon 
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SWIMMING. 


ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR. 
With 5 Photographic Plates. 


INTRODUCTION—INSTRUCTORS AND THEIR APPLI.- 
ANCES — SWIMMING ON THE BREAST—THE SIDE AND 
OVER-ARM STROKES—SWIMMING ON THE BACK—FLOAT-: 
ING — TRICK SWIMMING — UNDER-WATER SWIMMING— 
DIVING—PLUNGING—BATH SWIMMING AND RACING— 
OPEN-WATER SWIMMING—SEA BATHING—MANAGEMENT 
OF GALAS—WATER POLO—LIFE SAVING—CHAMPIONS 
AND CHAMPIONSHIPS—TRAINING—RACING LAWS AND 
REGULATIONS. 


PPRPODALOYG 


“Though this book is new, the author is an old acquaintance. 
Mr. Sinclair collaborated with Mr. Henry in the production of 
the ‘Badminton’ volume on Swimming... and for years he has 
been a familiar figure at the councils of the Amateur Swimming As- 
sociation. His intimacy with the subject cannot be doubted... . 
his work is one of very ample character, an insight being afforded 
into the various methods adopted by swimmers, and sound advice 
given to those who desire to become proficients.... . A very 
readable and useful work. In a clear and concise manner rules are 
set forth for the practice of Swimming, Floating, Diving, and 
Plunging, whether in open water or bath; advice given concerning 
Training, the management of Galas, and the course to be pursued 


in Rescues from Drowning. ...:. Water Polo, etc. The illus- 


trations include excellent portraits, and the work is one from which 
much valuable information may be gleaned.”—The Field. 43 
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